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CHAPTER 1 
The Poet and his Poems 


SITUATED in the north-east corner between the Aryan- 
speaking and the Dravidian-speaking territories of the Indian 
subcontinent, Orissa always became a meeting ground of 
these two main streams of Indian culture and produced in 
course of time a literature of its own, now known to us as 
Oriya literature. Although other poets appear to have 
preceded Sarala Dasa he is generally recognised to be the 
maker of the Oriya literature, creating a perennial fountain 
of literary forms and traditions with distinct characteristics of 
their own, that has come down to posterity as an ever- 
widening stream. Three of his epics, the Vilanka Ramayana, 
the Mahabharata’ and the Chandi Purana are so far known, 
and of them the Mahabharata, his magnum opus, contains 
according to a rough estimate about eighty-thiree thousand 
verses, each consisting of two lines, and covers twenty-three 
hundred and nine printed pages. The Vilanka Ramayana 
and the Chandi Purana respectively contain about twenty- 
eight hundred and fifty-five hundred verses and respectively 
cover eighty and one hundred and fifty-five printed pages. In 
a clear statement the poet declares the Vilanka Ramcryana, 
the Mahabharata and the Chandi Purana to be respectively 
the first, second and third of his compositions. 

The varied Indian mythology forms the base of all these 
works. In the Vilanka Ramayana the story of the fight 
between Rama and Sahasra-Sira-Ravana (thousand-headed 
Ravana) has been described. The story begins with a con- 
versation between Rama and Sita in which Rama boasted of 
having killed Ravana by dint of his own courage, resources 
and heroism. Sita disagreed with him and retorted that but 
for her help, it would have been impossible for him to kill 
the terrible demon. She pointed out that there was a 
thousand-headed demon, Sahasra-sira by name, still living in 
the island of Vilanka, and if Rama was so very confident of 
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his own prowess, alone he should try to kill him. Abandon- 
ing tha elaborate arrangements made for his coronation 
ceremony and accompanied by his faithful foHower Hanuman, 
Rama went off angrily to the island of Vilanka and after 
encountering many a peril there, fought hundreds of battles 
with the demons, but yet failed to kill the thousand-headed 
Ravana. There was no other alternative than to bring Sita 
to that island. Sita came triumphantly and appearing in the 
battlefield as a most charming woman, overpowered the 
demon with her charms so much so that, when he was almost 
in a state of collapse, an arrow from Rama’s bow killed him 
outright. 

In writing his Mahabharata the poet has followed the main’ 
outline of the story of the Sanskrit Mahabharata well-known 
to all students of Indian literatures, but has made numerous 
deviations and has added to it copiously the stories of his own 
creation and various other matters known to him. In the 
final form Sarala Dasa’s Mahabharata is a new creation 
analogous to Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa which is distinctly an 
original work, even though it is based on the Ramayana. 

The third work Chandi Purana is based on the well-known 
story of Durga killing Mahisasura (the buffalo-headed demon) 
given in Sanskrit literature; but here also the Oriya poet has 
chosen to deviate from the original at several points. The 
story begins with the gods praying to Visnu to incarnate him- 
self in the world for killing the buffalo-headed demon who 
had caused devastations, killed millions of innocent persons 
and invaded the heaven several times, usurping the throne of 
Indra, the king of gods, and making the gods his own 
servants. When the gods were engaged in prayer, the buffalo- 
headed demon appeared on the scene and hurled a hillock at 
them with his horns. From the bodies of the angry and 
terrified gods then issued forth a terrible fire which assumed 
huge proportions and from this fire a woman of uncomparable 
beauty was born. 

The gods named her Durga and supplying her with their 
best weapons, prayed to her to kill the terrible demon. 
Durga yielded to their prayer and taking her abode on the 
top of the mountain Ratnagiri, lured the best generals of 
the buffalo-headed demon with the false proposal of her love 
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for them and their master and killed them one by one. She 
created from her body myriads of female soldiers of terrible 
‘forms and miraculous powers, who fought with the demons, 
drank their blood, ate their flesh and danced in gleeful orgies. 
The buffalo-headed demon’s turn came last and when he was 
engaged in a straight fight with Durga with his immense 
strength, he proved to be more than a match for her, Durga was 
about to abandon the fight in despair when she heard a voice 
from the air and acting upon it, she stripped her body com- 
pletely of all clothes and appeared naked before the demon 
of immense strength. The demon became completely over- 
powered with passion at the sight of hey naked body and lost 
all his strength. At this opportune moment Durga thrust her 
trident into his breast and killed him outright. After killing 
The demon she was struck with shame and sorrow and turned 
her anger against the gods who had made him so powerful 
by granting him boons. She wanted to kill them all, but 
was propitiated with prayers by Lord Siva and she ultimately 
agreed to become his consort. 

All the three works were originally composed in the same 
metre in which each couplet had in each line an equal 
number of eighteen letters in most cases. In some cases the 
poet however deviated from this usual process and ‘made the 
Jetters of both the lines of a couplet unequal. In his Chandi 
Purana he tells us that he has composed verses with both 
equal and unequal numbers of letters and then exhorts his 
readers to make them equal. It seems therefore that the 
usual feature of his verses was sometimes marred through the 
exuberance of his emotions. 

The writing materials in Orissa till the coming of the 
printing press in the nineteenth century, were dry palm-leaves 
and iron styluses with sharp pointed ends. With this sharp 
instrument each letter had to be inscribed on a palm-leaf by 
using the fingers of both the hands and by making the knees 
held aloft, a sort of table. No ink was used. Writing on 
palm-leaves was obviously more laborious and time-taking 
than on papyrus, birch or parchment. The enormous 
industry of our poet is easily imaginable from the volumes 
which he produced through this laborious process of writing. 
Sarala Dasa’s writings put together exceed in volume the 
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writings of any other single poet or writer of the entire Oriya 
literatu: 

Poetry was in the blood of Sarala Dasa and it flowed from 
his iron stylus as words flowed from his mouth. While 
writing his verses he does not appear to have paused for re- 
thinking or correction. What he wrote once was final. 
Rhetoric and pun on words so common in the Oriya litera- 
ture of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, are com- 
pletely absent in his writings. His verses are simple, forceful 
and musical with no trace of artificiality in them. His diction 
has sometimes risen to great heights, but generally it is 
commonplace. The poet was no chooser of words; all words 
being equally good for him for his poetical purpose. His 
writing is mostlv free from Sanskritisation, 

Sarala Dasa’s writings were handed down to posterity 
through palm-leaf manuscripts which can even now be traced 
in all parts of Orissa, indicating the great popularity in which 
they were held, although since their first appearance in the 
printed form in the beginning of the twentieth century, the 
preservation of such manuscripts has generally been neglected. 
There were numerous textual corruptions and even inter- 
polations in the manuscripts, which could hardly be eliminated 
in the printed books published purely on commercial] basis. 
A critical edition of the Sarala Mahabharata based on the 
collation of several manuscripts, has of late been attempted 
by the Orissa Government, but it is still in press. It remains 
to be seen whether the new edition will restore the texts to 
their pristine forms and beauty which have in many cases 
been spoilt in the hitherto published books, mostly due to 
the ignorance of the publishers of the entire background in 
which Sarala Dasa’s literature flourished. 

Sarala Dasa’s date of birth cannot be accurately determined, 
but he can safely be placed in the second half of the fifteenth 
century A.D. The Adi Parva or the nrst book of his Maha- 
bharata opens with a long invocation addressed to the lord 
Jagannatha of Puri, who enjoyed then and is still enjoying 
an unquestioned supremacy among the Hindu gods and 
goddesses of Orissa and even of India. In course of this 
invocation which describes the manifold powers and qualities 
of the lord Jagannatha, the poet tells us that Maharaja 
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Kapilesvara with innumerable offerings and many a salute was 
serving this great deity and thereby destroying the sins of 
the Kali Age. The reference leaves no doubt that Sarala 
Dasa started writing his Mahabharata in the reign of 
Kapilesvara, otherwise known as Kapilendra, the famous 
Gajapati king of Orissa who ruled from A.D. 1435 to 1467. 
Kapilesvara has been described by the poet as the servant of 
the lord Jagannatha on account of the fact that this great 
deity had been conceived and regarded as the real king of 
Orissa since the reign of the Ganga king, Anangabhimadeva 
III (A.D. 1211-1238), who formally dedicated his kingdom to 
Jagannatha and declared himself to be his deputy and first 
servant. This custom was followed by the subsequent Orissan 
kings who too conceived their position in the state as the 
deputy and the first servant of this deity. Even now the 
Raja of Puri, the traditional representative of the Gajapati 
kings of Orissa, is the custodian and the first servant of the 
Jagannatha temple. In view of these facts Maharaja Kapiles- 
vara, represented as the first servant of the lord Jagannatha 
in the opening part of the Sarala Mahabharata, can be no 
other than the Suryavamsi king of the same name who ruled 
from A.D. 1435 to 1467. The contemporaneity of Sarala 
Dasa and Kapilesvara (Kapilendra) has been accepted by all 
historians.! 

We have given above an idea about the bulk of the Sarala 
Mahabharata which almost approximates in size the Sanskrit 
original. It is reasonable to presume that such a vast work 
would have taken at least fifteen years to be completed. 
Indeed there are references in this work to show that the 
poet had become an old man when he was about to com- 
plete it. In the Bhisma Parva he writes at one place: ‘Thus 
says Sarala Dasa in his old age’. In the Drona Parva he 
makes a similar statement indicating his age: ‘Oh my soul, 
why do you follow crooked ways? Do you not know that 
Yama the god of death has now come nearer to you?’ in 
the Chandi Purana, his last work, he says: ‘My time has 
passed away so quickly and moreover, disease has attacked 
me like Rahu. If I write like a mad man, it is not my fault. 
I do not know how I shall complete this work’. From all 
these statements it is evident that the poet lived and wrote 
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upto a ripe age. Broadly speaking, his writings are older 
than those of Shakespeare and Tulasi Dasa by about a 
century. 

His oft-mentioned native place Kanakavati Patana is now 
known as Tentulia Pada with a religious establishment known 
as Muni-Gosain-Matha which marks the traditional spot 
where he composed his works. It is within a very short 
distance from the village Jhankada with the shrine of the 
goddess Sarala, the main deity of the poet’s devotion. 
Jankada is about 30 miles to the south-west of the Cuttack 
city. The name Kanakavati Patana has disappeared, but the 
name of the river which flowed nearby and which has been 
mentioned by the poet as Vriddha-mata in a Sanskritised form, 
is still flowing near Tentulia Pada under the name of Budh 
Nai, and is providing a definite pointer to its identification 
with Kanakavati Patana. 

The name of the poet as given to him by his parents was 
Siddhesvara and in his earliest work Vilanka Ramayana he 
has described himself as such, but in his later works his name 
appears as Sarala Dasa. The poet himself explains several 
times the reason of this change and tells us that since he 
became a devotee and servant of the goddess Sarala, he came 
to be known as Sarala Dasa. 

The early life of the poet is obscure, but some fanciful 
stories, which are evidently of later origin and which have 
been given publicity by some writers, pretend to narrafe the 
circumstances of his early life. In one of the stories it is 
related that the poet in his boyhood was extremely dull and 
incapable of retaining anything in his memory. His father 
was well-versed in the stories of the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata, which he used to narrate to all his sons and 
except his youngest son Siddhesvara (later Sarala Dasa), they 
all used to remember them well. The enraged father once 
abused him for his lack of memory and understanding so 
much so that Siddhesvara left home and fled to the temple 
of the goddess Sarala, where he spent many a day and night 
in fasting and prayer. The goddess being pleased with him 
conferred boons on him and he ultimately came back home 
with extraordinary intelligence, understanding and memory 
which enabled him to compose his poems. Another story 
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tells us that Siddhesvara in his boyhood was once ploughing 
his father’s field and singing so melodiously that the goddess 
Sarala stopped and listened to his song and endowed him 
with the power of composing beautiful poems. In the 
numerous biographical sketches given in the poet's works 
there is no reference whatsoever to the incidents narrated in 
the above-mentioned stories, and therefore it is difficult to 
accept them and connect them with his life. Obviously they 
are later creations intended to extol the miraculous powers of 
the goddess Sarala. Readers are aware that such stories are 
also current in connection with the early life of other Indian 
poets, particularly of the great poet Kalidasa, who is said to 
have been extremely dull and stupid in his early life, but 
yet he could become a great poet through the grace of Saras- 
vati (the goddess of learning). The stories current in con- 
nection with the early life of Sarala Dasa are similar and are 
scarcely worthy of credence. 

Though the biographical references given in the works of 
the poet are numerous, they do not enable us to obtain a full 
or even a partial picture of his life. They are very often 
similar and are found intermixed with the prayers addressed 
to various deities, particularly to Sarala, the goddess of his 
devotion. After a careful examination of such references we 
can however glean a few facts about his life. In one verse 
of the Drona Parva he describes himself as the son of Yaso- 
vanta, and in another of the Madhya Parva he mentions his 
elder brother’s name as Parasurama. He tells us times with- 
out number that he was uneducated and had no chance of 
going even to a village school. His father and other members 
of his family were all uneducated, and he had no opportunity 
of associating himself with the learned men, particularly of 
the Brahmin villages (Sasanas). He calls himself a Sudra (a 
member of the last order of the Hindu social structure), and 
a cultivator by profession. We know from one of the verses 
of his Chandi Purana that even in his old age he was him- 
self ploughing his own land. From the Drona Parva of his 
Mahabharata we know that he had children and grand- 
children, and he derived his living from his own paddy fields. 

Beyond these few facts nothing more is known about the 
poet's life. Sarala Dasa has sometimes indulged in long 
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diversions and embellishments not quite relevant to the parra- 
tives in progress, but yet has been very niggardly in giving 
out information about his own life. What has been gleaned 
from his biographical references, may however be taken to 
represent a real picture of his life, though in his humility he 
appears to have overdrawn it. A son of a cultivator like 
him had hardly any chance of receiving any systematic 
education, So scantily available in his time. Being a Sudra 
by caste he had no chance of being admitted into any of 
the Sanskrit schools which were maintained in the Brahmin 
villages. What he has said about his early education may 
therefore be taken to be correct. We may however bear it 
in mind that for a man of genius a systematic course of 
education is not always essential in developing his latent 
faculties. He is very often self-educated, his teachers being 
his own eyes, ears, imagination, experiences and this vast 
world. Sarala Dasa was such a self-educated man. 

What he achieved through self-education and untiring 
efforts has all been attributed to the grace of the goddess 
Sarala, the deity of his devotion and inspiration, and he has 
nowhere taken any credit for what he wrote. Very often he 
has wanted us to believe that what he produced in his books, 
was dictated to him by Sarala at night and he merely com- 
mitted her dictates to writing in the day time. A spirit of 
humility and intense religiousness pervaded the personality of 
the poet to such an extent that it is difficult to reconstruct a 
real picture of his own personality from his writings. 
Scattered throughout all his works, his odes, invocations and 
prayers to different deities in general and to Sarala in parti- 
cular are So numerous that, when collected together, they will 
form a book of respectable size. While writing them the poet 
appears to have been in his best element, his fancy soaring 
high and the diction assuming the best form. 

Complete surrender to a personal deity conceiving him or 
her as the source of all knowledge and inspiration, was a 
common practice which Sarala Dasa shared with other poets 
of his age. All Oriya poets writing before the middle of the 
sixteenth century are found in their works to have designated 
themselves as “Dasa” meaning a slave or a servant, no doubt 
of a particular god or goddess. We have thus a long list of 
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poets preceding and succeeding Sarala Dasa, whose names 
end with Dasa, e.g. Vatsa Dasa, Markanda Dasa, Sarala Dasa, 
Jagannatha Dasa, Valarama Dasa, Yasovanta Dasa etc. None 
of them has borne the surname of his caste. These poets have 
also shown an intense spirit of humility and have declared 
themselves in their writings as uneducated, unwise, poor and 
the like. They have also said in no uncertain words that they 
composed their works for the benefit of “‘the entire world”, 
“a1l people” and “all creatures”. In the fields of religion and 
literature the spirit of humility was the order of the age, 
which Sarala Dasa has shared in a greater degree. 

In all his works except his earliest composition Vilanka 
Ramayana, the poet’s name is found with the prefixes “Sudra 
Muni” of which the second word means sage or the composer 
of religious texts. Sarala Dasa tells us that men born with 
the qualities of gods and demi-gods become proficient in 
different spheres of activities. According to him men bom 
with the qualities of Kuvera (the god of wealth), Sahadeva, 
Nakula, Yama (the god of death), Prahlad and Muni respec- 
tively become wealthy, wise, expert in horses, discontented, 
Vaisnavite and the composer of religious texts. He also 
wants us to believe that he was born with the qualities of a 
Muni and therefore under the orders of Sarala became a 
Sudra Muni. It may be noted that Sarala Dasa, a Sudra, was 
the first poet in Orissa to compose religious texts in Oriya. 
All his predecessors who wrote such texts in Sanskrit were 
Brahmins. In order to distinguish himself from the Brahmin 
Munis (sages), he designated himself as Sudra Muni. 

As we have already stated, the poet has disassociated him- 
self from all the credit that might come to him as the maker 
of the Oriya literature and the first writer of religious texts 
in Oriya. According to him even the title “Sudra Muni” was 
conferred on him by the goddess Sarala and not by any 
human being. This sense of humility, as already pointed out, 
might have emanated from his intense religiousness and also 
from the prevailing spirit of the age in which he lived. 
Nevertheless, some mundane causes in addition to these, also 
appear to have been at the root of this complete self-efface- 
ment. In more than one sense Sarala Dasa’s writings are re- 
volutionary. In Orissa up till his time all religious texts had 
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been composed in Sanskrit and all the writers had been 
Brahmins. Sarala Dasa who was a Sudra, a member of the 
fourth order of the Hindu society, first broke this tradition 
in Orissa, and wrote them in a regional language. Accord- 
ing to the time-honoured literary traditions of India, only the 
events of remote and respectable antiquity are to find mention 
in sacred texts, but, as we shall see later, Sarala Dasa has 
mentioned in his Mahabharata the occurrences of his own 
time, the events of the recent past and sundry mundane affairs 
not connected with this great epic. As the writer of the 
Oriya Mahabharata he was expected to translate the Sanskrit 
original, or at least to follow it up closely, but he has done 
neither. Borrowing merely the bare outline of the original 
Mahabharata he has composed a Mahabharata with innu- 
merable omissions, deviations and creations of his own. All 
these revolutionary elements in the writings of this daring 
Sudra would have evoked sharp criticisms from the learned 
Brahmins well-versed in sacred texts. To protect himself 
against all hostile criticisms he appears to have dedicated all 
his writings to goddess Sarala and passed them as emanating 
from her mouth. 

In his early youth the poet appears to have been a soldier 
in the army of the Gajapati king of Orissa. During the rule 
of the Ganga and Suryavamsi kings military service was com- 
pulsory for all classes and all castes in Orissa. Only the 
Brahmins were exempted from it, but even then, as several 
inscriptions testify, they also sometimes occupied command- 
ing positions in the Orissan army. Militarism penetrated into 
the entire society and the local militia, mainly consisting of 
cultivators, was the mainstay of the Gajapati army. Starting 
from the Brahmins to the drummers, all castes in Orissa are 
now found with numerous military titles which they had 
received during the Hindu rule. The protection of the 
kingdom or its expansion was a responsibility which was 
shared in Orissa by the entire population and not by a parti- 
cular caste or castes. This national form of militarism was 
one of the causes which enabled Orissa to retain its inde- 
pendence up to A.D. 1568 when the Muslim rule in most 
parts of India, including Orissa’s neighbouring provinces, had 
become a matter of history. In the reign of Kapilesvara, 
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Sarala Dasa’s contemporary, there was greater reason for 
intense militarism, because, as is well-known, in his reign 
Orissa became an expanding empire stretching from the 
Ganges in the north to the Kaveri in the south. 

There is no reason to think that Sarala Dasa had been 
exempted from -the compulsory military service of his time. 
On the other hand in his works there are numerous remi- 
niscences of the wars and battles in which he appears to have 
taken part, though he does not tell us anywhere that he had 
been a soldier in his youth. As already stated, the poet has 
incidentally mentioned only a few facts about his life and 
has nowhere made a deliberate attempt to give out even a 
partial picture of his career. His silence about his soldierly 
carecr is thus easily understandable. 

There are, however, definite evidences in his writings which 
bring out his close association with the wars and battles of 
his time. He minutely describes battle scenes and furnishes 
almost exhaustive lists of war weapons, musical instruments 
used in the war, uniforms used by soldiers and commanders, 
and different species of war horses. It is interesting to note 
that the poet speaks of the imported horses as Khurasani and 
Parasa, meaning the horses imported from Khurswan (a 
province in Persia) and Persia itself. He also refers to the 
fine indigenous horses as Kalapi, meaning the horses bred in 
the tract round about Kalpi (in the Jalaun District of Uttara 
Pradesh). He describes the rules and procedure of duels and 
tells us that, when one of the combatants utters the word 
kirita (probably meaning “‘surrender”), his rival has no right 
to continuc the tussle. He furnishes the picture of an army 
on march, from which we gather that its first part was known 
as Hantakarwu Dala, i.e. the pioneer force clearing jungles and 
making roads; the second part as Aguani Thata, i.e. advance 
units; the third part as Pradhana Vala, i.e. the main army; 
and the fourth part as Pachhiani T hata, i.e. the rear guards. 
From the poct’s description we also gather that the gateways 
and the walls of forts used to be breached with the help of 
horses, elephants, crow-bars and shovels. After the occupa- 
tion of a fort the garrison left there was known as Paridanda. 
Although all these references occur in conection with the 
fiehts among the different characters of his Mahabharata, we 
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may be sure that in making such references he was merely 
drawing upon his own knowledge and experience gained in 
actual wars. 

In extending his kingdom king Kapilesvara, the contem- 
porary of our poet, took in A.D. 1448 the first step of con- 
quering the Reddi kingdom lying in the valleys of the rivers 
Godavari and Krishna with its capital at Kondavidu near 
Guntur and its secondary capital at Rajahmundry. Next in 
1458 he won the battle of Devarakonda which led to the 
acquisition of that important fort and Warangal along with 
the entire Telengana region. In 1461 he marched at the head 
of a Hindu army in a bid to conquer Bidar, the capital of 
the Bahamani kingdom. By 1467 he succeeded in conquer- 
ing the important fort of Udayagiri situated in the Nellore 
District and with it as his base, made incursions further into 
the Vijayanagara empire, conquering ultimately Chandragiri 
and Kanchi.? 

Sarala Dasa would have been called upon to become a 
soldier at any stage of these developments. Our evidences 
however lead us to think that he was associated with the 
Orissan army at the earlier stages of these military operations. 
In his Mahabharata the poet shows a remarkable knowledge 
of the historical kingdoms and the historical places of his 
time, which we shall have occasions to dwell upon at some 
length, but with the geography of the Krishna-Godavari delta 
he shows a greater acquaintance which he appears to have 
acquired through his personal association. He has mentioned 
the rivers Krishna and Godavari frequently and Rajahmundry 
(Mahendra Nagara), Kondavidu, Devarakonda, Srisailam, 
Patalaganga, Vijayavada (Bezwada), Bhadrachalam, Mangala- 
giri etc. of this region. He has recorded the mythological 
stories which he seems to have heard from the local priests, 
relating to the origin of the Siva-lingam Mallikarjuna 
enshrined on the top of the Srisailam, by the side of the 
Patalaganga flowing nearby. The poet has woven out a long 
narrative out of the details of the battle of Devarakonda 
fought in 1458. It will be shown later that Sarala Dasa 
during his military service under the Gajapati army had beard 
some stories relating to the history of the Bahamani kingdom, 
which he has utilised in modified forms in his Mahabharata. 
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Taking all these facts into consideration we may reasonably 
conclude that our poet was a soldier in his early life. 

As a matter of fact, the huge war preparations and 
numerous battles fought in different theatres of wars in the 
reign of his contemporary Kapilendra stirred up the imagina- 
tion of our poet and developed his latent poetical faculties. 
In his poems we find him in his best clement when he 
describes battle scenes or writes invocations to. different 
deities. Sarala Dasa appears to have felt inspired while 
describing battle scenes in stirring words with minute details 
of war weapons and war drums, graphic pictures of fights 
between combatants, of noise and pandemonium produced in 
course of the progress of a battle by the movements of horses, 
elephants and chariots and by the shouts of warriors. Ghastly 
scenes at the end of a battle have also been graphically 
described by him. While describing battle scenes the poet 
does not appear to have been tired of writing pages after 
pages, which in fact fill up large portions of his works. Un- 
fortunately they are very often similar and their monotony 
has sometimes been telieved by the invocations and prayers 
interposed in the midst of the long descriptions of battle 
scenes. 

Sarala Dasa lived and wrote in the stirring times of Orissa 
and it is no wonder that his writings have been influenced by 
contemporary events. The reign of Kapilesvara, his con- 
temporary, represents the most glorious period of Orissan 
history. In A.D. 1435 when he staged a successful coup d’ 
état and occupied the throne of the last Ganga king Bhanudeva 
IV, Orissa’s prestige had been laid low and it had become 
the happy hunting ground of the Muslim invaders both from 
the north and the south. It was apprehended that Orissa 
which had so long remained a staunch Hindu country, would 
soon become a Muslim province. At this stage Kapilesvara 
rose from the common ranks of Orissan people and not only 
retrieved the lost prestige of Orissa, but also in course of his 
reign lasting for thirty-three years, established an empire 
stretching from the Ganges in the north to the river Kaveri 
in the south. His achievements have been summed up by a 
modern historian as follows: 

‘Kapilendra’s reign inaugurated a new epoch in the history 
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of Orissa. Making his way to the throne from a humble 
position, Kapilendra carved out an extensive empire. As a 
warrior he displayed unusual energy and vigour of action. 
He defeated the Sultan of Bengal and extended the north- 
eastern frontier of his kingdom, up to the river Hughli. He 
also made extconsive conquests in South India. Humayun 
Shah Bahmani, Saluva Narasimha and Mallikarjuna suffered 
defeat at his hands. His dominon extended for some time 
from the mouth of the Hughli in the north to the Kaveri in 
the South. There can be hardly any doubt that Kapilendra 
was a great conqueror, even if we reject in the absence of 
any conclusive evidence, the statement of the Veligalani 
copper plates to the effect that Kapilendra successfully 
invaded Malwa and Delhi or that he proceeded as far ‘as 
Hampe. The empire which he founded formed a bulwark 
against the Muslim kingdoms in northern India and the 
Deccan plateau. Orissa became the standard-bearer of Hindu 
culture; and scholars like Vasudeva Sarvabhauma and reli- 
gious teachers like Chaitanya came to live there.’ 3 

The family in which Kapilesvara was born has been 
described in the inscriptions as Suryavamsa or the solar 
dynasty, a legendary origin claimed by many a ruling family 
of ancient and medieval India, but in fact he was a man of 
humble origin holding a rank of some importance in the 
Ganga army when he effected a violent change of the régime. 
The Gangas whom he supplanted, had ruled in Orissa for 
fourteen generations covering a total period of about three 
hundred and twenty-three years. Although they ultimately 
became the natives of Orissa, speaking the Oriya language 
and imbibing Orissan culture, they were originally outsiders 
coming from the Andhra region. The Somavamsis who had 
preceded the Gangas in Orissa were similarly outsiders coming 
from the Kosala country (the Upper Mahanadi Valley). 
Kapilesvara, the founder of the Suryavamsi dynasty, was 
however a native of Orissa, and his origin has clearly been 
described as such in one of the verses of the Gopinathpur 
Stone Inscription engraved under the order of his minister 
Gopinatha Mahapatra. The relevant verse which contains the 
reference has been translated by the late Mr. Manomohan 
Chakravarti, the editor of the epigraph, as follows: 
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‘By the order of the Lord of Nilagiri (blue hill) (who is) 
the lord of the three worlds (Jagannatha), there was born in 
the Odradesa a king named Kapilendra, the ornament of the 
solar line.’ 4 

It may be mentioned here that in his and his successors’ 
epigraphs the founder of the Suryavamsi ruling family in 
Orissa has sometimes been described as Kapilendra and 
sometimes as Kapilesvara, 

It will thus appear that after centuries a native of Odradesa 
or Orissa ruled its own people, giving them a sense of pride 
and self-respect, hopes and aspirations, leading them to battle 
fields for his extensive conquests and opening to them a new 
geographical horizon. A love for the Oriya language, litera- 
ture and culture was therefore an inevitable consequence of 
the new ferment created by the strong and vigorous rule of 
Kapilesvara. Since the topmost castes, particularly the 
Brahmins, were still the devotees of the Sanskrit literature and 
had perhaps an aversion to the spoken language and its 
iiterature, a man from the lower rung of the social ladder 
came forward to accept the challenge of the time. Times 
without number Sarala Dasa tells us that he was an un- 
educated Sudra cultivator and a man of no importance, but 
the posterity will not accept his low self-estimation and will 
no doubt take him to be a man of vision, who responded 
to the call of the time and brought about a revolutionary 
change in the Oriya literature by becoming its maker, though 
not the originator. After Sarala Dasa all castes shook off 
their prejudice against the Oriya literature and conjointly 
contributed to its growth. Among the poets who immediately 
followed him was Jagannatha Dasa, the writer of the Oriya 
Bhagavata, who was a learned Brahmin Sanskritist and who 
is universally regarded as one of the luminaries of the Oriya 
literature. 

Sarala Dasa was no doubt inspired by the stirring events 
happening in the reign of his contemporary Kapilesvara, whose 
place in the Orissan history is only next to that of Khara- 
vela. There is however no evidence to show that he ever 
received royal patronage. We have already seen that he 
introduces the name of Maharaja Kapilesvara in the midst 
of a prayer addressed to the Lord Jagannatha in the beginning 
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of his Mahabharata, and represents him as the first servant of 
this great god. Except this solitary reference there is nothing 
to show that Sarala Dasa owed anything to his sovereign. 
Quite recently a story has been concocted and given publicity 
that Sarala Dasa received a donation of ten villages from 
the Gajapati king of his time for his meritorious service in 
the field of literature. The story is totally baseless. There 
is not the slightest indication in his works that he was ever 
affluent. The Chandi Purana. his last work, gives us the 
impression that he continued to be a poor cultivator. At one 
place of this work he writes: ‘I am unwise (uneducated) from 
my birth and my family members are also illiterates. I do 
cultivation every day with the weapon of Balarama (i.e. the 
plough).” At another place of the same work he tells us that 
he was leading the life of a household with children and grand- 
children and his wants were being met by Amnapurna, mean- 
ing his cultivated lands. 

There is thus hardly any reason to think that Sarala Dasa 
had become wealthy through royal favour or had renounced 
the world to become a wealthy pontiff. History records the 
same sad story everywhere that men of genius in different 
walks of life, who revolutionised human civilisation by their 
contributions, did hardly get any recognition or reward during 
their life-time. The same fate was shared by our poet iho 
remained a poor peasant throughout his life, but steadfastly 
pursued the subject of his devotion to his end. Even now 
there has not been an adequate appreciation of the poet’s 
merits and works in Orissa, and it will be too much to 
imagine that they received recognition during his life-time 
when learned and influential circles had very little respect for 
regional languages and literatures. 

Though there is no evidence to show that the poet ever 
received royal favour, being a creature of his age, he certainly 
shared the views of his monarch and the influential people of 
his age about the total militarisation of the state. As a 
matter of fact all his works containing innumerable battle 
scenes appear to have been intended to rouse a militant spirit 
in the hearts of the common people and to spur them on to 
war. To die in the battlefield with weapons in hands, has 
been considered by the poet to be a most religious and meri- 
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torious act, which according to him provides for the person 
so dying a secure place in the heaven and exempts him from 
the serious sins committed in this world. In the Sabha Parva 
Narada tells Srikrisna the ways with which a man killing a 
Brahmin can escape from this terrible sin, and prescribes 
inter alia death in the battlefield while fighting with weapons 
in hands. The poet lays great emphasis on the necessity of 
begetting male children, and has nothing to say agbout the 
necessity for female ones. The birth of a son was a joyous 
occasion which he has sometimes described in detail, but has 
ignored the occasions of the birth of daughters. According 
to him a wife without male children is unlucky and inaus- 
picious and for her he prescribes in the Adi Parva of his 
Mahabharata eight ways for begetting sons. 

Thus says Sarala Dasa: 

“If a son is not bom through your husband, get a Putresti 
Yajna (a particular sacrifice for begetting sons) performed by 
an eminent sage. If a son is not born through that sacrifice, 
give away your best things at the places of pilgrimage. If a 
son is not born through this process, listen to the Ramayana 
from the beginning to end. If a son is not born even through 
this process, purchase a son from another couple by paying 
them money and bring him up. If such a son- is not found 
even after a search, cohabit with another male with the per- 
mission of your husband. If a son is not born even through 
this device, for the sake of religious merits get the son of your 
husband’s sister married. If a son is not born through such 
a marriage, plant trees on road-sides.” 

Since a very large number of young men were required for 
the army, and many of them were losing their lives in battle- 
fields, we can easily understand the poet’s partiality for male 
children and his anxiety for increasing the male population. 
With Sarala Dasa love is merely a means to an end and that 
end is the birth of a son. Almost all love affairs described 
by him end with the birth of sons, sometimes immediately 
after the love affair was over. In the love affairs described 
by him there are no scenes of courtship, separation, sighs Or 
shedding tears. Engagement starts immediately after the 
meeting of the lovers. Here is a typical example of the Jove 
affair between the wind-god and Kunti, the first wife of Pandu, 
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which led to the birth of Bhima. 

The wind-god suddenly appearing before Kunti said, “O 
the daughter of Bhoja! you shall have to allow me to 
cohabit with you. I have assumed the human form because 
of my fear for the mantra (incantation) of the sage (i.e. 
Durvasa).” Looking at him Kunti became bashful, but the 
wind-god immediately took her into his lap. She was -made 
to lie and stripped of all clothes, just as a woman is stripped 
of all her clothes when there is none except her husband. 
Kunti had a great desire to cohabit with the wind-god and 
therefore the desire of both rose to the highest pitch. The 
embodiment of the primeval female energy (i.e, Kunti) and 
the strong god (i.e. the wind-god) soon became engaged with 
all their senses and desires. Then the turbulent god with 
his full force and full satisfaction discharged the unfailing 
vital fluid. 

Immediately after this engagement Bhima was born and 
set up such a loud cry that all became frightened. All love- 
scenes described by Sarala Dasa are more or less like the one 
quoted above. The privilege of getting a son immediately 
after the engagement, has however been reserved by the poet 
only for gods and demi-gods. For ordinary human beings he 
prescribes for the mother the same penalty of carrying the 
child in the womb for ten months. He appears to have held 
the strong view that inherent desire in human heart, which 
produces conjugal Jove, is meant for procreation and nothing 
else. Throughout his works he has been persistent in this 
view. 

The predominant sentiment in his poems is not love, but 
war. He was also actuated by a strong religious zeal to com- 
pose religious books in a language intelligible to all and to 
make them available to the general public in Orissa. He 
tells us in no uncertain words that he composed his poems 
for the benefit of “all human beings”. Jn pursuance of this 
declared object he made the composition of poems his life- 
work. His association with the army of the Gajapati king 
of Orissa brought to him a variety of experiences. The 
stories that he heard, the battle scenes which he witnessed, 
the places that he visited in the company of the army, the 
historical incidents and names that he could know, all re- 
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mained stored up in his spendid memory to be utilised in 
his writings. The manifold experiences which he gained 
through his associations, widened his mental horizon, or else 
the knowledge of a variety of subjects, particularly of history 
and geography, that he has exhibited in his Mahabharata and 
»#hich will be obvious from our subsequent discussions, can 
hardly be expected from a man living in an obscure village. 
It may be mentioned that medieval Indian armies included 
not only soldiers and commanders, but also statesmen, 
learned and wise men, ambassadors, messangers, entertainers, 
astrologers, physicians, historians, geographers and the like. 
Sarala Dasa with his remarkable memory and understanding 
appears to have fully utilised his sojourn with the army and 
nothing seems to have been lost of what he saw and heard 
during this period. 

We have already stated that Sarala Dasa was the maker of 
the Oriya literature, though not the originator of it. A few 
poems, notably Vatsa Dasa’s Kalasa Chautisa and Markanda 
Dasa’s Kesava Koili, have been assigned to the pre-Sarala 
period, though the arguments advanced in favour of their 
date have yet been far from conclusive. The main 
characteristic of these small poems is that each verse in them 
begins with a consonant of the Oriya alphabet, serially cover- 
ing thirty-four letters. Consequently these works consist of 
only thirty-four verses or stanzas. This metrical 
characteristic cannot be traced in any part of Sarala Dasa’s 
vast literature, nor can it be conceived that these very small 
works were ever utilised by him as his models. Like the 
Bengalees, the Oriyas also claim as the specimens of the proto- 
Oriya literature the esoteric songs of Buddhist origin, 
variously known as Baudha Gana, Dohas and Charyapadas, 
and assigned to the ninth-tenth century A.D., although the 
claimants have yet failed to trace the progressive evolution 
of their literatures from these religious songs. One very 
important fact which appears to have been lost sight of, is 
that not a single manuscript copy of these songs has yet been 
discovered in any part of north and south India, not even 
in the territories of the claimants. Had they been at any 
time the prevailing literature of any region or regions, their 
total disappearance from the lands of their origin would have 
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been hardly possible. In all probability they are written in 
a language analogous to Sanskrit and Pali which were never 
spoken languages. The centuries that separate Sarala Dasa’s 
works from these songs of debatable origin without connect- 
ing links between them, dissuade us from thinking that they 
ever served as models for his Oriya compositions. There is 
also no evidence to show that the poet had any knowledge 
of other regional languages and literatures of India. The 
progressive evolution of the Oriya language can however be 
traced from a series of inscriptions with Oriya texts, the 
earliest of which date back to the twelfth century. By the 
fifteenth century the Oriya language had assumed almost its 
modern form and had become ripe for literary compositions. 
The cultivator Sarala Dasa utilised this language to bring 
into existence the first Oriya literature worth the name. 
Herein lies his chief credit. 

Although Sarala Dasa does not appear to have received any 
inspiration from the previous Oriya literature or other 
regional literatures of India, there is no doubt that he was 
indebted to Sanskrit in more than one way. Because of his 
persistent humility, some earlier scholars have opined that 
he had no knowledge of Sanskrit, but this opinion can no 
longer be accepted. A close study of his works brings into 
broad relief his substantial Sanskrit knowledge, though such 
a knowledge does not appear to be a systematic one gained 
through a regular course of training. Sarala Dasa used both 
his ears and eyes to gain knowledge in Sanskrit. In the 
Orissa of his time the religious Sanskrit texts were being 
recited and explained to the people in the Oriya language by 
the learned Brahmins. We have already seen that women 
without male children have been advised by the poet to listen 
to the Ramayana from the beginning to end. Since the 
Ramayana as such did not exist in Oriya in the poet’s time, 
the reference is obviously to its Sanskrit version. Another 
reference, a funny one, given by him proves that the Sanskrit 
Puranas too were being read and explained to the people by 
the learned Brahmins. Since nobody listened to him to avert 
the Mahabharata war on account of the evil counsel of 
Sakuni, in the Udyoga Parva Dhritarastra compares himself to a 
learned reciter of the Puranas and tells Sakuni a story. 
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According to this story Govinda Panda, a learned Brahmin, 
opened his Purana in an assembly of thieves and explained 
to them the various sins that accrue from committing thefts. 
On hearing his explanations the thieves became so angry that 
they gagged him, and after hurling many an insult at him, 
sent him off. Then one of them with his hair dishevelled and 
the tongue wagging, danced and sang an obscene song which 
pleased the thieves so much that they rewarded him with 
clothes and ornaments. Here Dhritarastra compares himself 
to Govinda Panda, the learned reciter of the Puranas, Sakuni 
to the thief who danced and sang an obscene song, and the 
assembly of the Kauravas to that of the thieves. 

There are thus references in the Sarala Mahabharata to 
the recital of the Sanskrit religious books in the Orissa of thie 
poet’s period, from which he would have learned much. Be- 
sides, he must have also read some important works of the 
Sanskrit literature. A few instances of his knowledge in this 
literature are given below: 

The Mahabharata. Though Sarala Dasa’s deviations from 
the Sanskrit Mahabharata are numerous, it cannot be 
imagined that he wrote .its Oriya version without any chance 
of hearing or reading the entire story of the original. His 
deviations from the original are in many cases deliberate, and 
the reasons for his omissions and additions will subsequently 
be discussed. 

The Raghuvamsa. There are obvious influences of this 
famous work of Kalidasa on the Sarala Mahabharata. It is 
well known that the Raghuvamsa is based on the story of the 
Ramayana, yet with the numerous deviations from the 
Ramayana and the additions of his own, Kalidasa has made- 
it an altogether original work. The same process has been 
followed by Sarala Dasa in his Oriya Mahabharata which 
follows the original story in its broad outline, but yet. with 
numerous omissions and additions has become an altogether 
new work. There are also other similarities between the two 
works. In the fourth canto of his work, Kalidasa takes Raghu 
for his conquests to all the countries known to him. Simi- 
larly in the Sabha Parva, Sarala Dasa takes the Pandavas for 
their conquests to all the countries known to him. It may 
be mentioned here that the exploits of the Pandavas on the 
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occasion of their Rajasuya sacrifice as given in the Sabha 
Parva of the original Mahabharata, have absolutely no con- 
nection with the exploits of the Pandavas, described by Sarala 
Dasa in his Sabha Parva. Besides, Kalidasa’s Indumati 
Svayambara and Sarala Dasa’s Draupadi Svyambara 
are close parallels in their settings. In the Indumati Svyam- 
bara the maidservant Sunanda takes Indumati direct to all the 
kings assembled and acquaints her with the qualities and 
capacities of each. Similarly in the Draupadi Svyambara of 
the Sarala Mahabharata, the maidservant Kesini acquaints 
Draupadi from her balcony with the qualities and capacities 
of each of the kings assembled. The echoes of the descrip- 
tions of the assembled kings given in the Raghuvamsa have 
also found place in the Draupadi Svyambara of the Sarala 
Mahabharata. For instance, the qualities and capacities of the 
king of Surasena (Mathura) described by Kalidasa, have been 
echoed in Sarala Dasa’s description of the qualities and capa- 
cities of the king of Krisna-rajya (Mathura). 

The stories connected with the birth of Raghu and Rama 
as respectively given in the Raghuvamsa and the Sarala Maha- 
bharata are almost identical as will be evident from the follow- 
ing comparison. 

In his inimitable style Kalidasa in his second and third 
cantos of his work has described a story connected with the 
birth of Raghu. On being asked by Dilipa why he had 
remained childless, Vasistha said that on one occasion, while 
returning from the heaven under an urgent call from his 
queen Sudaksina, he (Dilipa) had failed to show proper respect 
to Surabhi (the celestial cow) sleeping under the Kalpa-taru 
{the celestial tree). The enraged Surabhi cursed him to become 
childless, but since the celestial elephants were sporting in the 
celestial river Mandakini and were creating a great noise, the 
curse given to Dilipa was not audible to him. Vasistha then 
advised Dilipa to propitiate Nandini, the daughter of Surabhi, 
so that it would be possible for him to get a son. Acting 
upon the advice of his preceptor, Dilipa with his consort 
Sudaksina propitiated Surabhi in various ways and even 
followed her to the forest every day with his bow and arrows 
in hand. One day in order to test the consistency of Dilipa, 
Surabhi attacked herself in the guise of a lion. Failing to 
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use his bow and arrows, Dilipa had no other alternative than 
to offer his own body as food to the fierce lion and piteously 
prayed to ‘him to release the sacred celestial cow. Dilipa’s 
readiness to sacrifice himself for her protection pleased 
Surabbi very much. She immediately assumed her own form 
and granted the king a boon for getting a male child. This 
Jed to the birth of Raghu. 

This story in an altered form occurs in the Vana Parva of 
the Sarala Mahabharata in connection with the birth of Rama. 
Yudhisthira asked Markandeya as to why Dasaratha had 
remained childless so long. Markandeya told him that it 
was due to a curse given to Dasaratha by the celestial cow 
Kapila. One day, Markandeya continued, Dasaratha, after 
meeting his friend Indra in the heaven, was So hurriedly 
returning home under an urgent call from his second favourite 
queen Kaikeya, that his feet hanging from his chariot struck 
the head of Kapila (the celestial cow) sleeping on the way. 
The enraged Kapila cursed him to become childless. There- 
after Dasaratha stopped there and propitiated her in various 
ways and made her comfortable in every possible manner. 
Sword in hand he followed her wherever she went. One day 
in order to test the consistency of Dasaratha’s mind, Kapila 
attacked herself in the guise of a tiger. The king ran to the 
tiger with the sword in hand and asked Kapila to run away, 
but she paid no heed to it and went on eating grass. Finding 
no other way, Dasaratha offered his own body as food to the 
fierce tiger and prayed to him to save the sacred cow. Kapila 
was immensely pleased at this great self-sacrifice of the king, 
and assuming her own form, granted him a boon to get four 
male children. This led to the birth of Rama and his other 
three brothers after the performance of the Putresti sacrifice 
by Risyasringa. 

There will be little doubt that Sarala Dasa borrowed the 
above story from the Raghuvamsa. While borrowing it he 
also borrowed some of the fine descriptions given by Kalidasa. 
While propitiating the cow Nandini, Dilipa used to brush her 
body and drive away gnats. Adopting this idea, Sarala Dasa 
writes that, while propitiating the cow Kapila, Dasaratha used 
to create smoke by burning rice husks in her sleeping place. 
Being a cultivator, Sarala Dasa knew a better way of driving 
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away mosquitoes and gnats from the bodies of cows. 

There are also other passages in the Sarala Mahabharata in 
which the descriptions and ideas of the Raghuvamsa have 
been adopted or echoed. Jn the Fifth Canto of the Raghu- 
vamsa, king Raghu asks several questions to Kautsa, a 
disciple of Varatantu, relating to their welfare. In the Adi 
Parva Sarala Dasa puts some of these questions in the mouth 
of Vasistha in a conversation between him and Gandharasena. 
In the Sixtcenth Canto of the Raghuvamsa Kalidasa drama- 
tically introduces the presiding goddess of Ayodhya into the 
sleeping chamber of the king Kusa and makes the startled 
king ask several questions to the feminine intruder. Some 
of these questions have been adopted by Sarala Dasa and 
put in the mouth of Duryodhana in a similar dramatic situa- 
tion when Laksmi, the goddess of fortune, suddenly enters 
the sleeping place of the vanquished king Duryodhana in the 
Vyasasara and takes his head into her lap with tears roll- 
ing down her cheeks. 

There is thus the obvious influence of the Raghuvamsa on 
the Sarala Mahabharata. 

The Srimadbhagavata. Gita. Sarala Dasa has not translated 
this work in the proper place of his Mahabharata, but that 
he read or heard the Gita is obvious from his references to 
some of its contents. In the Karna Parva there is a descrip- 
tion given by Sarala Dasa, in which Srikrisna opens his mouth 
and shows Arjuna his Visva-rupa so finely described in the 
Gita. Though the descriptions of the Visva-rupa given in 
both the works are dissimilar, there is no room for doubt that 
Sarala Dasa derived the idea from the Gita. 

Srimadbhagavata Puranam. The story of the destruction of 
the Yadava family to which Srikrisna belonged, through the 
curse of the Brahmin sages as given in this work, has been 
adopted by Sarala Dasa with certain additions and innova- 
tions of his own. Certain verses of the original have also 
been translated by him, indicating that he had close acquain- 
tance with this Sanskrit work. 

The Bharata-Savitri. Some of the verses of this little 
Sanskrit work have been freely translated by Sarala Dasa. In 
this Sanskrit work Vidura prays to Srikrisna to grant him 
some boons so that his house will be overcrowded with the 
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Brahmins, friends and sons. In the Udyoga Parva of the 
Sarala Mahabharata Vidura prays Srikrisna to grant him the 
same boons. In the Bharata-Savitri Duryodhana makes a 
vow before Srikrisna that without war he will not give the 
Pandavas even that much of land which is occupied by the 
fine point of a needle. Sarala Dasa has described the same 
vow in his Mahabharata. 

The Gita Govinda. Sarala Dasa appears to have had a 
fair knowledge of this Sanskrit work as is evident from thc 
fact that he has freely borrowed its words and phrases and 
utilised them in his Mahabharata. In the Fifth Canto of the 
Gita Govinda Radha’s lady companion describes to her how 
a couple out to meet their paramours at night, lost their way 
in the intense darkness, and accidently met each other and 
immediately became engaged in copulation, but eventually 
they came to know that they were husband and wife. This 
episode of the Gita Govinda has been adopted with some 
modifications by Sarala Dasa in the story of the birth of the 
Khalyakara, the maker of the tunnel, who saved the Pandavas 
from being burnt in the Jatu-griha or tbe house of wax built 
under the order of Duryodhana. 

The Ekamra Purana. This Sanskrit work composed in 
about the fourteenth century, professes from, the orthodox 
stand-point to deal with the origin and history of the notable 
temples at Bhubaneswar (Ekamra) and with such other 
matters as the rituals and festivals and the merits that accrue 
from the worship of the particular deities.’ Sarala Dasa has 
profusely borrowed from this work to compose the stories of 
his own, of which a typical example is given below. 

The forty-third chapter of the Ekamra Purana describes 
the story of the origin of the shrine of Gokarnesvara at 
Bhubaneswar. According to this story, Gokarna, the son of 
the demon Gavala, used to come to Ekamra (Bhubaneswar) 
every day in the forenoon and worship a Siva Lingam not far 
from the shrine of Lingaraja, with his own offerings and then 
used to return to his residence in Pragjyotisapura (Assam) on 
the same day. Another demon, Susena by name, son of 
Drimila, also used to come to the same Ekarmra every day in 
the afternoon, and after throwing away the previous offerings, 
worship the same lingam with his own offerings, and then 
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used to return to his residence in the Vindbya mountain on 
the same day. Finding his offerings disturbed daily, Gokarna 
one day hid himself in the jungle with a great army, but 
Susena too was on his guard and had stationed a similar army 
there. When they met with each other, there was a great 
battle between them, in which both the demons with their 
armies were amnnihilated. Because the lingam was first 
worshipped by Gokarna, it came to be known as Gokarnes- 
vara. 

In a similar story entitled “Quarrel between Kunti and 
Gandhatri” occurring in the Madhya Parva of the Sarala Maha- 
bharata, it is stated that Kunti, the mother of the Pandavas, 
used to come everyday early in the morning and worship with 
her offerings a Siva lingam named Virajesvara enshrined on 
the bank of the Ganges, and then used to return to her 
residence at Jayanta on the same day. Thereafter Gandbari, 
the mother of the Kauravas, used to come everyday after 
sunrise, and after throwing away the previous offerings, 
worship the same lingam with her own offerings, and then used 
to return to her residence at Hastina. Finding her offerings 
disturbed daily, Kunti one day remained concealed, and when 
Gandhari came, there was a great altercation between them. 
Siva appearing in person before them intervened and asked 
each of them to come with one lakh of gold champakas (a 
kind of flower) within a short time. Kunti with the help of 
Arjuna could bring more than the needed number, but 
Gandhbari could not. Siva decreed the ownership of the 
lingam in favour of Kunti. Because the lingam was first 
worshipped by Kunti, it came to be known as Kuntisvara. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that Sarala Dasa 
borrowed the story from the Sanskrit Ekamra Purana. He 
also knew a large number of Niti Slokas (Sanskrit verses con- 
taining moral lessons) which he has freely translated through- 
out his Mahabharata. Judging from all these facts the con- 
clusion becomes unavoidable that he had a fair intimacy with 
Sanskrit though, as already observed, such a knowledge does 
not appear to be a systematic one gained through a regular 
course of study under competent teachers, 
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CHAPTER II 
The Poet‘s Religion and Religious Views 


WE have already stated that Sarala Dasa was passionately 
devoted to the goddess Sarala to whom he made a complete 
self-surrender, but like a true Hindu he was tolerant of and 
respectful to all other Hindu deities and sects. There is 
hardly an important Hindu deity who has not received homage 
from Sarala Dasa. At the end of each chapter in all his 
works there is, as a rule, an invocation or a prayer addressed 
to a god or a goddess, though among such gods and goddesses 
Sarala finds a frequent and prominent mention. Very often 
he has stopped in the midst of a long narrative to start an 
invocation, sometimes long enough to cover four or five 
printed pages, and then at the end of it, has resumed the rest 
of the narrative to complete it. Village deities, presiding 
deities of cities and towns, sacred trees and snakes have not 
been left out of his consideration and have each received a 
share of his homage. 

Respectful though he was to all deities and sects, he was 
without doubt a devout Sakta. He has given the first 
precedence to the lord Jagannatha in the opening part of his 
Mahabharata because of the fact that his supremacy among 
gods and goddesses had by then become unquestioned, but 
yet it is the female deities representing the primeval force of 
creation and destruction, who have become the objects of his 
constant and intense devotion and whom he has made trium- 
phant in all his works. In his Vilanka Ramayana it is Sita, 
an embodiment of feminine beauty, who ultimately killed 
Sahasra-sira-Ravana (thousand-headed Ravana), triumphantly 
establishing her superiority over the male Rama who had 
doubted the destructive capacity of females. In his Chandi 
Purana it is Durga, an incarnation of combined divine energies 
and an embodiment of feminine beauty, who ultimately killed 
Mahisasura (the buffalo-headed demon), demonstrating her 
superiority over all gods who had been defeated and oppressed 
by this terrible demon. In his Mahabharata Sarala Dasa 
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deviates from the Sanskrit original and represents Draupadi 
as the unseen destructive force working for the death and 
destruction of all the Kauravas, all the Pandavas excluding 
Yudhisthira and all the Yadavas including Srikrisna. This 
theory of Sarala Dasa which finds a distinct mention in the 
Karna Parva of his Mahabharata, is altogether novel, but yet 
it has proceeded from his pen on account of his conviction 
that the female energy is the preserver and destroyer of the 
world. 

When Bhima killed Duhsasana and poured his blood on 
the hair of Draupadi in the battlefield, she felt great satis- 
faction and retired to her private chamber. Srikrisna took 
it to be an opportune time to propitiate her and advised 
Bhima to extract from her a boon so that her unseen destruc- 
tive power would not destroy the Pandavas and‘ the Yadavas. 
Though the haughty Bhima had not much faith in the 
efficacy of female powers, acting on the advice of Srikrisna he 
went to Draupadi and standing by her bedside begged her 
thus: 

“O goddess! if you are willing, grant me a boon So that 
we all, including Srikrisna, will not be killed through your 
unseen destructive force.” On hearing this prayer of Bhima, 
the best of women (Draupadi) said, “You have been tutored 
by Chakrapani (Srikrisna)! O the dord of my beart! 1 shalt 
tell you the truth today. I shall kill all of you including the 
family of Srikrisna. Know it for certain that Dharma 
Yudhisthira alone will escape from my clutches and he will 
go to heaven with his own body.” 

Thus in all his works female energies have been represented 
to be the sole destructive force and males have been conceived 
to be merely the spectators or helpers of this force. 

As a devout Sakta Sarala Dasa had no horror of or aver- 
sion to shedding blood. Often he tells us in his writings that 
Sarala, the goddess of his devotion, was being worshipped 
and propitiated everyday with the sacrifice of numerous goats, 
rams and buffaloes and was thus being kept in good humour 
with the blood of the‘ sacrificed animals. In his Vilanka 
Ramayana Sita has not been depicted as bloody-thirsty, but 
her action ended in shedding blood and killing Sahasra-sira- 
Ravana. The poet’s Durga of his Chandi Purana incarnated 
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from her body myriads of female soldiers who were 
immensely fond of flesh and blood including bone and 
marrow, and who for their love for them incessantly fought 
with and killed innumerable demon soldiers. His Draupadi 
felt immensely satisfied when the blood of Duhsasana was 
poured on her head. The heroines of Sarala Dasa’s epics 
were not ordinary feminine characters with an intense horror 
of bloodshed, but each of them was heroic and militant. 

We have stated earlier that, though a devout Sakta by con- 
viction, Sarala Dasa has shown respect in his writings to all 
other sects. There is, however, one exception to this general 
pattern of his religious behaviour. There are clear evidences 
in his works to show that he abhorred the tenets of the 
Sahajia sect. The Sahajiag were an extreme class of the 
Tantrikas who advocated free indulgence in sexual acts and 
sometimes they themselves acted as free-lances. This sect has 
been the target of the poet’s satires. We have already alluded 
to an episode in the fifth Canto of the Gita Govinda, in which 
a husband and a wife were out at night to meet their 
paramours, but losing their way in intense darkness, met 
each other and soon became engaged in copulation without 
knowing each other. Eventually they could recognize each 
other as husband and wife through the utterance of soft words 
at the time of engagement. The episode has been utilised by 
Sarala Dasa to produce a satirical story in the Adi Parva 
about Srikrisna of the Sahajia sect’s conception. 

One day, so runs the story, Radha clothed the old Duti 
(the female go-between) with her own clothes and bedecked 
her with her own ornaments including the tinkling anklets, 
and sent her to bring Srikrisna. The latter was anxiously 
waiting for Radha on one of the branches of the Kadamba 
tree (Anthocephalus) when Duti arrived there. Lured by the 
tinkling sound of her anklets and mistaking her for Radha 
in the intense darkness, Srikrisna at once jumped from the 
branch of the Kadamba tree and soon became engaged in 
copulation with her. In the intense darkness he failed to 
recognize his partner, but when he ultimately knew her to be 
the old Duti, his remorse knew no bounds. He cursed Cupid 
and warned the future generations not to indulge in illicit 
love. When the old Duti was off the scene, he found to his 
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great bewilderment that there had been an exchange of their 
clothes. The old Duti had taken away his clothes in dark- 
ness, leaving her own for him. Hating to wear her feminine 
garments, Srikrishna split a piece of bamboo and using it as 
his loin-cloth went back home. 

In the meanwhile Duti with all the evidences of her recent 
love affair on her body returned to Radha, and on being 
asked about them, explained them away on various pretexts. 
Radha was satisfied with her explanations like an unsophis- 
ticated girl and expressed her sympathy with Duti who had 
taken so much trouble for her. The love story of Srikrisna 
and the old Duti ends with the birth of an ugly and bald- 
headed son from their illicit union. This son was later helped 
by his father Srikrisna to become a burglar and still later 
was employed by Vidura to dig a tunnel through which the 
Pandavas escaped when the house of wax (Jatu-griha) was 
set on fire. Under instruction from his father Srikrisna, this 
son also dug a tunnel from the Kadamba tree to the bed- 
chamber of Radha, so that their love affairs could proceed 
without hindrance. 

This .story written in the inimitable language and style of 
Sarala Dasa, has been embellished with various details pro- 
ducing humorous effects at every stage. By means of con- 
trast the poet has also brought out its satirical elements. His 
Duti is an old woman, but is extremely beautiful too, and is 
capable of giving birth to a son. His Radha is a clever 
lady who could nicely plan the discomfiture of Srikrisna, but 
yet she is also a simpleton like an unsophisticated girl when 
she accepts the explanations of Duti at their face value. 
Srikrisna’s manly contempt for a feminine dress is contrasted 
with his shameless and foolish device to use a split bamboo 
as his Join-cloth. Srikrisna has been conceived to be a most 
handsome person, but yet the son that was born to him by 
Duti“was an ugly creature. The poet brings his satire to a 
climax when he says that the father sought the help of his 
son for his illicit love affairs and the son also readily extended 
it to him. 

The poet has provided all these contrasts with a view to 
hold the tenets of the Sahajia sect to ridicule, which, when 
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pursued, produce such contradictory and conflicting results. 
In this story he has put a long statement in the mouth of 
Srikrisna, detailing the evil effects of illicit love and has him- 
self addressed a long invocation to Kamaksi, the goddess of 
Jove, praying to her to prevent people from pursuing a course 
of illegal love like the one pursued by Srikrisna, so that “the 
world will not be destroyed”. From these statements it is 
clear that Sarala Dasa was opposed to the Sahajia sect, and 
he wrote this story with a view to illustrate the evil effects of 
their tenets. 

The Sahajia Tantrikas have also been represented by him 
as some of the villains of his Mahabharata. The Brahmin 
Puranjana who built the house of wax (Jatu-griha) under the 
orders of Duryodhana and set fire to it while the Pandavas 
were living there, was according to him a resident of Jnana- 
pura situated on the bank of the Ganges in the neighbourhood 
of Ganga-Sagara-Sangama. According to the poet’s descrip- 
tion, all the residents of this place were proficient in black 
art (kujnanis) and they killed men through it. Sarala Dasa 
believed that tbe Tantrikas were capable of killing men 
through their incantations and tracts. Another villain of his 
Mahabharata was Gaura-moksa who has been described as 
the son of Puranjana, the builder of the house of wax, and 
as such was also a Tantrika. He is the villain of the story 
of True Mango of which a summary has been produced by 
Dr. Mayadhar Manasinha.° From these and several other 
references to the Tantrikas in his Mahabharata, it becomes 
apparent that the poet did not quite toleratetheir faih and 
practices. The Jainas and the Buddhists as such have not 
been mentioned by him, though he has made several thinly 
veiled references to the Muslims. 


§ History of Oriya Literature, Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi, p. 57. 
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CHAPTER III 


The Poet's Mahabharata : its omissions and 
additions. 


WE have observed earlier that Sarala Dasa’s Mahabharata 
deviates from the Sanskrit original substantially. His omissions 
and additions being numerous, cammot be adequately dealt 
with within the limited scope of this work. The late Pandit 
Gopinath Nanda Sarma who attempted its comparison with 
the Sanskrit Mahabharata, brougbt out most of the glaring 
differences which he published in a volume of respectable size 
in Oriya. He has shown that Sarala Dasa has not even 
followed the general scheme of the original Mahabharata in 
dividing his Mahabharata into eighteen Parvas or books as 
will be evident from a comparison given below: 


Sanskrit Mahabharata. Sarala Mahebharata. 


1. Adi Parva 1. Adi Parva 

2. Sabha Parva 2. Madhya Parva 

3. Vana Parva 3. Sabha Parva 

4. Virata Parva 4. Vana Parva 

5. Udyoga Parva 5. Virata Parva 

6. Bhisma Parva 6. Udyoga Parva 

7. Drona Parva 7. Bhisma Parva 

8. Karna Parva 8. Drona Parva 

9. Salya Parva "9. Karna Parva 

10. Suptika Parva 10. Salya Parva 

11. Stri Parva 11. Gada Parva 

12. Santi Parva 12. Kainsika or Aisika Parva 
13. Anusasanika Parva 13. Nari Parva. 

14. Asramavasika Parva 14. Santi Parva 

15. Mahaprasthanika Parva 15. Asramika Parva 
16. Asvamedha Parva 16. Asvamedha Parva 
17. Mausala Parva 17. Musali Parva 

18. Svargarohana Parva 18. Svargarobana Parva 
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In these Parvas or books, some of which are obviously his 
own creation and naming, Sarala Dasa follows the bare 
outline of the Mahabharata story, but omits numerous mytho- 
logical stories, fables, incidents, episodes, wise sayings, moral, 
philosophical and dialectical discourses occurring in the 
original. He has scrupulously omitted all highly philosophical 
and metaphysical discussions of the original and all stories 
containing such discussions. He has disposed of the entire 
Srimadbhagavata Gita by only making a reference to it in 
two verses. He has omitted the long discourse delivered to 
Yudhisthira by Bhisma in the Santi Parva and bas substituted 
it by a short and homely one of his own. His Madhya Parva 
containing about fifteen thousand verses, is in reality a new 
Parva, though it contains some topics of the Adi Parva of the 
Sanskrit original. In the original Sabha Parva the conquests 
(digvijayas) of the Pandavas on the occasion of their Rajasuya 
sacrifice have been described in 218 verses, but Sarala Dasa’s 
Sabha Parva devotes the major part of thirteen thousand 
verses to the description of their exploits on the same occa- 
sion. Pandit Nanda Sarma has shown that the Vana Parva 
of the Sarala Mahabharata omits twenty long narratives of the 
original and adds twenty-four new topics of the poet’s own 
creation. He has also shown that Sarala Dasa has omitted 44 
narratives, mostly dialectical, to be found in the Santi Parva 
and Anusasanika Parva of the original Mahabharata. 

The poet sometimes ignores Hastina and other cities of the 
modern Delhi region, which were the places of residence of the 
Kauravas and Pandavas. He brings the Pandavas down to 
Orissa to start their last journey to the Himalayas where 
according to the original story all of them perished except 
Yudhisthira. Before their last journey, they are made to visit 
such places as Bhubaneswar, Puri, Konarka, Cuttack, Kapilasa, 
Amaravati and Jajpur, all situated in Orissa, and to offer their 
respects to the presiding deities of all these places. The poet 
arranges the marriage of the old king Yudhisthira with a 
young daughter, Suhani by name, of the Vaisya Hari Sabu of 
Amaravati, a place situated at a distance of about 12 miles 
from Cuttack, but does not include her in the party for the 
great journey. To end their great journey in the Himalayas 
the Pandavas are made to proceed there via Gaya and Prayaga. 
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In assigning directions to the places described by him, the 
poet takes sometimes the Delhi region and sometimes Orissa 
as the point of his compass with the result that the directions 
given by him are sometimes in conflict. 

We do not want to burden this small work -with the details 
of differences of the two Mahabharatas. What has been 
stated above will give a general idea to the reader that Sarala 
Dasa’s Mahabharata, though based on the Sanskrit original, is 
a distinct and different work. The problem with which we 
are confronted here is—Why is the Sarala Mahabharata so 
different from the original? One reason given by some 
scholars is that the poet lacked in the knowledge of Sanskrit. 
We have however shown earlier that he possessed a fair 
knowledge of Sanskrit with which he could have easily 
followed up the original, even if he could not translate it. We 
can understand his extraordinary and unorthodox behaviour 
in tampering with the original, if we take into account Sarala 
Dasa’s own view about the Mahabharata. According to this 
view, the Mahabharata War took place not once but seventy- 
three times, and cach time the same Kuruksetra became the 
scene of the battles, where the naked Kantani danced in 
ecstasy. All other wars fought in different times and places 
are merely the offshoots of the Mahabharata Wars. The poet 
puts this view in the mouth of Agasti in the Sabha Parva and 
repeats it in the mouth of a jackal in the Udyoga Parva. In: 
his Chandi Purana the goddess of earth (Prithvi) tells Durga 
that the Mahabharata Wars had taken place again and again. 
This is no doubt an unorthodox view not shared by any 
ancient authority, but consistently with his declared view, 
Sarala Dasa has included in his Mahabharata all the events 
of the remote and recent past known to him and has expressed 
them in his own way in mythological settings. He made his 
work an encyclopaedia of all knowledge, not as it is found in 
the Sanskrit Mahabharata, but as it was available to him at 
the time of his writing. In making his Mahabharata as 
voluminous as the original, the space left vacant by numerous 
omissions and deviations has been. filled in by him with his 
own creations of different categories. History as it was known 
to him, has been utilised by him in creating mythological 
stories, of which a few jnstances are being given. 
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Firishta records the following story about the early life of 
Hasan Gangu, the founder of the great Bahamani kingdom in 
the Deccan: 

“Hussun, a native of Delhy, was the servant of Gungoo, 
a brahminicaT! astrologer, enjoying high. favour with Prince 
Mahomed Toghluk, and who in consideration of the good 
conduct of Hussun gave him a pair of oxen, and permitted 
him to till a small piece of land for his own use. While, at 
work one day, the plough attached itself to some substance, 
which on examination Hussun found tc be a chain fastened 
to a copper vessel, containing a number of antique gold coins. 
On making the discovery, he carried the treasure to his master, 
who, commending him for his honesty, acquainted Prince 
Mahomed Toghluk with the circumstance, who communicated 
it to his father, the King. The monarch ordered Hussun to 
the presence and conferred on him the command of one 
hundred horse.” 1 

From this humble position Hasan rose to very high ranks 
in the Sultan’s service and ultimately founded the great Baha- 
mani kingdom in the Deccan in A.D. 1347. Sarala Dasa must 
have heard this historical episode which he has utilised in a 
modified form in a story occurring in the Svargarohana Parva 
of his Mahabharata. The story runs as follows: 

A Brahmin, Suresvara by namie, a resident of Vedapura on 
the river Vaitarani, had a servant named Tapati who, while 
once ploughing his master’s paddy field, discovered, after 
clearing a bush, a gold bangle of very great value and imme- 
diately took it to his Brahmin master and offered it to him. 
The Brahmin refused to accept it and said that it legitimately 
belonged to the one who actually discovered it. Tapati 
argued that he was entitled to his daily wage and not to the 
bangle discovered from his master’s field. They quarrelled 
over this matter and went to king Yudhisthira for a decision. 
Yudhisthira ordered that the bangle should be divided into 
two equal halves and that each of them should take a half of 
it, but both the master and the servant remained firm in their 
previous views and refused to accept any part of it. Yudhis- 
thira was perplexed and asked his brother Sahadeva: “Has 
not the Kali Age come?” Sahadeva replied that in order to 
give an opportunity to him (Yudhisthira) to enjoy his life for 
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a few years more, he has prevented the coming of the Kali 
Age for the last twelve years by binding him down. At this 
stage a voice was heard from the air asking Sahadeva to release 
the Kali Age. As soon as the Kali Age was released, there was 
a great change in the attitude of the Brahmin and his servant, 
both of whom now wanted to possess the entire gold bangle 
and started snatching it from each other’s hands. After the 
coming of the, Kali Age, Pariksita became king and both of 
them now went to him for a decision. The new king after 
hearing their case said, “The entire earth belongs to the king 
and since the hangle was discovered from the earth, it belongs 
to him.” So saying he took away the bangle. 

Sarala Dasa has framed another mythological story by 
utilising certain materials from the historical episode of the 
goldsmith’s daughter, which was the cause of a war between 
the Vijayanagara and the Bahamani kingdoms. According to 
this episode, when Bukka Raya II became the king of 
Vijayanagara after the death of his father Harihara in 
A.D. 1406, he wanted to marry Parthal, the daughter of a 
goldsmith of Mudgal, a place situated in the present Raichur 
District, formerly included in the Bahamani kingdom. He 
had become enamoured of her on hearing of her extraordinary 
beauty from her private tutor, and therefore sent his marriage 
proposal to her parents. Parthal however did not like the 
prospect of leading a harem life in a royal palace far away 
from her parents’ place, and rejected the proposal. There- 
after Bukka Raya sent an army of five thousand horse to 
capture the girl and bring her down to him. On hearing the 
approach of the Vijayanagara army, Parthal and her parents 
fled from Mudgal. The incident soon become known to Firuz 
Saha, the Sultan of the Bahamani kingdom, who made it a 
pretext to declare war upon Vijayanagara. The war went on 
for long and was ultimately decided in favour of the Baha- 
mani kingdom. Bukka Raya was forced to give a daughter 
of his family in marriage to Firuz Saha along with an enormous 
quantity of valuables. Parthal was ultimately married to the 
Sultan’s son Hasan Khan.? 

Sarala Dasa has not quite followed this story, but has 
borrowed certain materials from it to create the following 
story of his own in the Vana Parva of his Mahabharata. 
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Mudgala Panda, a Brahmin of Utkal, was very pious and 
was observing a peculiar rite of fasting for one fortnight and 
eating his food for one fortnight in a month. Once, while 
passing through a dense jungle on his way to Baranasi, he 
saw in the midst of the jungle a very beautiful house, wherein 
lived a damsel of incomparable beauty with her mother. 
The damsel, whose name has been given as Hiranya-kesi (the 
golden-haired), invited him to take rest in her house and 
offered him food and clothes. Then by exercising all the 
wiles of her womanhood she cast her charms on him. When 
he became quite enamoured of her, she backed out of her 
previous attitude and said that she had taken a vow not to 
see even the face of a male. Mudgala Panda, who had by 
now become overpowered with passion, made to her great 
entreaties which ultimately succeeded in making her agreeable 
to cohabit with him. They lived there as husband and wife 
and Mudgala Panda by abandoning all his previous austerities 
including his fortnightly fast, went even to the length of 
eating the remains of her meals, although he was a Brahmin 
by caste. When he died four years after, Yama (the god of 
death) ordered him, because of his delinquency, to be born 
as a jackal so that he would eat obnoxious food everyday. 
This narrative has then been linked up with his Mahabharata 
by Sarala Dasa, who tells us that the king Sagara was in his 
previous birth the jackal of this story. 

Mudgal is the name of a place which has been changed 
into the name of a person by the poet in the above story. 
In fact his Mudgala Panda or the Brahmin of Mudgal, is 
Hasan Khan of the Historical episode. In the month of 
Ramzan the Muslims take their meals only once a day and 
therefore it is a sort of fortnightly fast. To Parthal, the 
daughter of the goldsmith, the poet has given the significant 
name Hiranya-kesi or the golden haired. In writing the above 
story he has thus utilised some materials of the historical 
episode. 

There are stories other than those discussed above, which 
have some sort of connection with history, but we are also to 
acquaint the reader with another class of Sarala Dasa’s 
narratives which have no connection with history, but which 
are either the creations of his own imagination or the adop- 
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tions of the stories current in his time. About the origin of 
the Mahabharata war Sarala Dasa records a story not to be 
traced in the Sanskrit Mahabharata. His story runs as 
follows: 

The Kauravas on one side and the Pandavas on the other 
used to play a game known as Jhimiti which involved a trial of 
strength between two persons of both the parties. Because of 
the extraordinary strength of Bhima the Pandavas always used 
to win the game. Duryodhana, the leader of the Kauravas, 
became jealous of their success and thought of humiliating 
them in some other way. He knew that the Pandavas were 
not all the sons of Pandu, and so in order to humiliate them 
he addressed Yudhisthira, Bhima, Arjuna and Nakula respec- 
tively as the sons of Dharma, Pavana, Indra and Asvini 
Kumar, as they entered into his court everyday. Bhima felt 
greatly insulted and one day shut himself up in his room 
without taking food and water. The entreaties of his mother 
Kunti and others to him to break his fast were of no avail 
and therefore the mediation of Srikrisna was sought. When 
Srikrisna promised to redress his grievance, Bhima opened 
the door and explained to him the cause of his grievance. 
Srikrisna smiled and said, “You should retort by addressing 
Duryodhana as the son of Golaka.” Bhima now got a secret 
weapon and wanted to keep the words “the son of Golaka” 
in his memory by uttering them again and again. Neverthe- 
less, he forgot them when he slept at night and then early in 
the morning searched frantically for them in every nook and 
corner of his house. At last his brother Sahadeva revived his 
memory again. 

Equipped with these words of grave significance, Bhima 
next day entered the court of Duryodhana .in a triumphant 
manner, and as soon as the king addressed him as the son of 
Pavana, he addressed him as the son of Golaka. Duryodhana 
was stunned with this new stunt, the meaning of which was 
unknown to him, and immediately dissolving his court, went 
home and shut himself up in his chamber. The entreaties of 
his mother and his wife to him to take food were of no avail, 
but when his mother promised to explain to him the meaning 
of the words “the son of Golaka”, he opened the door. 

His mother Gandhari then narrated to her son the story 
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of her marriage with Dhritarastra, his father. She said that, 
since she was born on the last day of the dark fornight which 
is a very inauspicious day, no king wanted to marry her, and 
those who even proposed to marry her, died immediately. 
On the advice of Vyasa her father Gandharasena fitst got her 
married to a Sahada tree (Strebulus asphera), which in con- 
sequence weathered immediately. After her first marriage 
with the Sahada tree she was married to Dhritarastra. 
Golaka is another name of the Sahada tree. After listening 
to the entire story Duryodhana said, “You were then a widow 
and your father managed to marry his widowed daughter to 
my father. Therefore your father is my enemy.” 

Duryodhana thus cherished a great grievance against his 
maternal grandfather Gandharasena and wanted to take revenge 
ofp him and his one hundred sons. He got a beautiful house 
of stone built and went to the Gandhara country with all 
show of friendship to invite his grandfather and maternal 
uncles. Lured by the prospect of spending a few days at his 
grandson’s capital, Gandbharasena with his one hundred sons 
came to Hastina where according to the prearranged plan they 
were lodged in that beautiful house of stone, and were then 
locked up. Duryodhana ordered that they should be supplied 
with food through a window, but it should be reduced every- 
day in such a way that after one hundred days the food 
supplied should be just enough for one man. In consequence 
of this terrible order many of the prisoners died after a few 
days, and the remaining ones held a conference to select the 
last survivor. The eldest son Sakuni being the best, ablest 
and most intelligent, was chosen to be the last survivor, and 
his father Gandharasena bequeathed to him the legacy of 
taking terrible revenge upon Duryodhana and his family in 
the guise of friendship. He exhorted his son to start the 
Mahabharata war by turning, after his death, his wrist bones 
into the dice which would miraculously obey all calls from 
Sakuni. 

The last day came and Sakuni remained the only survivor 
in the prison house. It so happened that day that the maid- 
servant, who supplied food to Sakuni, was passing that way 
and she saw the king Duryodhana sitting and laughing under 
a banyan tree (Ficus Bengalensis). She caught the contagion 
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of laughter and could not help laughing. The king became 
furious and demanded, “Why did you laugh?” “As Your 
Majesty laughed,” replied the maidservant humbly. “Why did 
]I laugh?” asked the king again. The poor woman could give 
no reply. Duryodhana gave her one day’s time to furnish a 
reply to his query, failing which she was to be beheaded. 
While supplying food to Sakuni that day, the maidservant 
told him the terrible order of the king and the previous 
circumstances connected with it, After .listening to her, Sakuni 
instructed her to tell the king that he was urinating under the 
banyan tree, and since innumerable tiny seeds of the banyan 
fruit floated in his urine, he laughed. The phenomenon of 
such tiny seeds producing such gigantic trees excited his 
laughter. The maidservant returned and told the king 
exactly as she had been instructed by Sakuni. The king 
refused to believe that the circumstances leading to his 
laughter could have been correctly guessed by a simpleton 
like her and so he demanded from her the name of the person 
who had instructed her. When she disclosed the name of 
Sakuni, Duryodhana personally went to the house of stone, 
releaged him. took him with all honour to his palace and 
made him his Prime Minister. Outwardly Sakuni became a 
great friend and well-wisher of Duryodhana, but secretly 
planned his and his family’s destruction. It was he who 
arranged the game of dice between Duryodhana and Yudhis- 
thira, which ultimately led to the great Mahabharata War. 
Another narrative of Sarala Dasa, not to be found in the 
original Mahabharata, is the story of a jackal, which occurs 
in the Adi Parva. Once upon a time a pair of jackals lived 
in a jungle near the city of Sukanti where a large number of 
Brahmins lived. One day the jackal$. while searching for 
food, found a newly-born female infant abandoned on the 
road-side by a young Brahmin widow. They took it to their 
house and nourished it with honey and fruit juice. As the 
infant grew up, they supplied her with all kinds of food by 
stealing them from the neighbouring places. The girl in 
course of time became an exceedingly beautiful young woman, 
and one day she attracted the notice of the king Bhagyavara 
of that kingdom, while he was on a hunting excursion. The 
king became charmed with her beauty and wanted to marry 
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her. Next day he came there alone and put forward to her 
jackal parents his proposal of marrying her. The jackals 
became readily agreeable, but when the king wanted them to 
take their daughter to his palace for marriage, they declined 
and insisted that the bridegroom must come to the house of 
the bride. The king then asked, “How will you feed the 
bridegroom party?” The jackal put a counter-question to 
him, “Have you granted me rent-free lands as you have done to 
your big Brahmins and big lords?” 

Next day the king came with a large retinue and the 
marriage was solemnised in the midst of pomp and grandeur. 
At the end of the ceremony the bridegroom asked, “Where 
is the dowry?” The jackal replied, “All cultivated lands 
certainly belong to you, but I am the master of all waste 
lands. I now make a free gift of them to you by way of 
dowry. Get them cultivated.” The couple then wept bitterly 
when they parted from their beloved daughter and ran all the 
way through hills and jungles without touching food and water 
till they reached the boundary of another kingdom, for, as the 
custom demanded, after giving their daughter in marriage they 
were not to accept even food and water from their son-in-law. 

Sarala Dasa then links up this story with the Mahabharata 
by saying that one of the forefathers of Sakrajit, the father of 
Srikrisna’s consort Satyabhama, was in his previous birth the 
jackal of the story, who got a higher birth because of the 
religious merit that accrued from his giving a daughter in 
marriage so selflessly. Giving a daughter in marriage without 
any self-interest is a most religious act and it entitles the giver 
to a higher birth. This is the point which Sarala Dasa has 
emphasised in the above story. 

In the Udyoga Parva of the Sarala Mahabharata Dhrita- 
rastra, the father of Duryodhana, is represented to have failed 
to avert a war between the Kauravas and Pandavas on account 
of the constant intrigues and evil counsels of Sakuni, who 
prevailed upon Duryodhana to set his face against all propo- 
sals for an amicable settlement. Instead of accepting the 
wise counsels of Dhritarastra to grant to the Pandavas only 
five villages which was a modest demand put forward by 
their mediator Srikrisna, Sakuni favoured an immediate 
declaration of war. He charged Dhritarastra with hypocrisy 
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and told the following story to the assembly of the Kauravas. 

Once upon a time there lived a monkey in a tree in the 
country of Saurastra. A tiger saw him and wanted to kill him 
to enjoy his meat, but the monkey was clever enough to 
perceive the movements of the tiger, and never got down 
from the tree. The tiger then assumed the form of a Vaisnava 
and took his abode near that tree in the midst of the Tulasi 
bushes (Ocimum sanctum), so sacred to the Vaisnavas. The 
monkey observed everyday that the tiger was taking nothing 
but water, and while going to a nearby stream to drink it 
only once a day, he was walking very slowly and blowing the 
ground on which he set his feet. The monkey became very much 
impressed with the extraordinary behaviour and piety of the 
tiger, and one day asked him the reason for his blowing 
ground before treading over it. The tiger said that he had 
become a Vaisnava by cutting off all ties with the world and 
was therefore living in the midst of Tulasi bushes with only 
air and water as his food. He attributed his extraordinary 
behaviour of blowing the ground to his extreme solicitousness 
for animal life which he did not like to destroy under his feet. 

The monkey became convinced of the honesty and extra- 
ordinary religiousness of the tiger and requested the latter to 
take him as his disciple. His request was readily granted and 
as soon as the monkey got down from the tree and bowed at 
the feet of the tiger, the latter jumped on him and caught 
hold of his throat. “Are you a true Vaisnava?” asked the 
the monkey in his agony. The tiger loosened his grasp to 
laugh and this enabled the monkey to be free to run quickly 
and to climb up the tree again. 

On hearing this story the Kauravas laughed, but Dhrita- 
rastra was pained and annoyed. He accused Sakuni of con- 
spiracy and hypocrisy and told the following story to the 
assembly of the Kauravas. 

Once upon a time there lived a crane in a banyan tree near 
a lake full of aquatic animals. He wanted to eat them one 
by one and devised an extraordinary means of tying a bit of 
cotton to his beak and slowly drinking water through it only 
once in the evening. For several days he took nothing except 
water through this process. His behaviour appeared to be 
very extraordinary to the acquatic animals and one day some 
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of them Ventured to ask him to explain to them the reason 
for his drinking water through cotton. The crane replied that 
he had a great regard for animal life and he did not like to 
swallow minute creatures living in water. The cotton in his 
beak, he explained, prevented the minute creatures living in 
water from being drunk with it. The acquatic animals be- 
came very much impressed with the extraordinary religious- 
ness of the crane and freely moved neat him in the water 
without being afraid of him. 

Several days passed and one day the crane suddenly took 
a decision to leave the lake and communicated his decision 
to its inhabitants. The animals became very sorry to learn 
that a pious creature like him would leave the lake for good, 
and asked him the reason of his changing the abode. The 
crane told them that there would be a drought lasting for 
twelve years during which all tanks and lakes would dry up, 
and therefore he was leaving for the Mana Sarovara which 
was extremely deep. When the inhabitants of the lake begged 
him to take them to the Mana Sarovara, he agreed to do so. 
Accordingly he took them one by one, but ate them up in a 
tree in the forest. The last creature, a crab, whose turn came 
last, could however see through the trick of the crane after 
observing a heap of bones under the tree, and when the latter 
was trying to eat him up, he cut his long neck into two with 
his sharp pincers. 

On hearing the story the Kauravas laughed loudly. 

Two stories similar to the above two, appear in the Pancha- 
tantra and it seems that Sarala Dasa borrowed them from it, 
but fashioned them in his own way. In the above two stories 
he has ridiculed the over-manifestation of religiousness and the 
extreme type of sanctity attached by some religious sects to 
animal life. 

After giving an idea to the reader about the types of stories 
occurring in Sarala Dasa’s Mahabharata, we turn to the 
miscellaneous items of knowledge to be found in it. These 
items occur in different contexts in different parts of it, but 
for the sake of convenience we are piecing together the bits 
of information to be found on different items. 

_ Sarala Dasa narrates in various contexts what was con- 
sidered in his days to be sins, which on examination are in 
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many cases found to be misdemeanours and breaches of 
taboos. According to him the following are the sinners: 
Those who do not offer their best things to gods and dead 
ancestors; those who steal the property of gods; those who dp 
not help the poor with their gifts; those who take their meals 
during the lunar or solar eclipse; those who mix with the 
persons of bad character; those who do not earn their liveli- 
hood, even though they are qualified; those who do not take 
pity on the poor; those who do not become respectful to their 
superiors; those who do not pay respect to gods; those who 
cast their longing eyes on the property of others, even though 
they are rich; those who steal the wife and property of others; 
those who till the pasture-land meant for cows; those who 
abandon their married wives; those whose married wives are 
taken away by others; those who kill cows; those who take 
non-vegetarian food on the fourth, fifth, seventh, tenth and 
eleventh days of the lunar digits; those who cohabit with the 
women of low castes; those who trade in women; those who 
become discontent, even though they are Brahmins; those who 
cast their longing eyes on older women occupying respectful 
positions; the kings who imprison their subjects without 
reasons; those who vilify religions without understanding 
scriptures; those who turn beggars out from their doors; 
those who cohabit with their wives during the days of fasting; 
those who cohabit with women during the period of their 
menses; those who envy the prosperity of their neighbours; 
those who create troubles for others by telling lies; those who 
offer gifts to others with hesitant moods; those who till their 
lands with the help of bulls; those who do not allow the 
calves to enjoy their mother’s milk in full for fifty days; those 
who do not spare their enemies even after their surrender; 
those who do not feed their family members well, even though 
they are rich; those who become cowardly in fight; those who 
become afraid of water, even though they are Brahmins; the 
women who become afraid of fire; those who kill Brahmins 
and break idols (gods); those who kill women through anger; 
those who commit suicide; those who cohabit with women 
occupying the positions of elderly relatives; those who 
cohabit with women other than their own wives; those who 
conceal their own castes; those who cohabit with Brahmin 
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widows; those who sell away their houses in consideration of 
money; those who kill others in the guise of friendship; those 
who earn their bread through flattery; those who kill fish 
through angling; those who break marriage contracts; those 
Brahmins, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras who take wine; 
those who dig ditches and throw thorns on the way; those 
who mix poison in food; those who burn the houses of others; 
those who always vilify others; those who cut down the trees 
of the road-side, etc. 

Most of the above sins have been enumerated in connec- 
tion with the vows taken by Arjuna to kill Jayadratha. 

Sarala Dasa describes the different classes of vilifiers and 
the punishments which they get for vilification. He says: 

Those who vilify gods, go to hell; those who vilify Brahmins, 
become childless; those who vilify ascetics, become emaciated; 
those who vilify their teachers, do not become proficient in 
learning; those who vilify their fathers, lose their heads; those 
who vilify their mothers, get various types of dangers; those 
who vilify physicians, become sickly from generation to 
generation; those who vilify their husbands, beceme insulted 
in the public; those who vilify the sacred texts, lose their 
knowledge in them; those who vilify the ocean, become lepers; 
those who vilify Laksmi (the goddess of fortune), become 
poor in all their births; those who vilify Sarasvati (the goddess 
of learning), become illiterates; those who vilify their friends, 
become ignorant; those who vilify medicines, become patients; 
those who vilify cows, lose their harvests; those who vilify 
their sons, become childless; those who vilify their chaste 
wives, lose their settled life; those who vilify great men, 
commit various types of sins; those who vilify water, suffer 
from colic pain; those who vilify good meals, do not get such 
meals again; those who vilify the wives of other persons, 
become poor in all their different births; those who vilify good 
things, never get such things again. 

Like Shakespeare who gives a picture of seven stages of 
human life in his As You Like It, Sarala Dasa describes in 
his Mahabharata the different stages of human life. He says: 

A man up to the age of fifteen remains in a playful mood. 
At the age of twenty he desires to cohabit with women. 
During his age between twenty-five to thirty-five he looks 
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handsome, cares for nobody and desires the company of 
women all the time. After the thirty-fifth year he settles down, 
gains in wisdom and wishes to have children. At the age of 
forty his intelligence becomes mature and he shows respects 
to gods, Brahmins and parents. When he becomes fifty, he 
sparingly cohabits with women. At the age of sixty his desire 
for women becomes minimum. At seventy he loses his vita- 
lity and starts to lose his memory. At eighty he becomes 
forgetful and has a small chance of getting a child. At ninety 
he sometimes fails to recognise even his own relatives. At 
the age of one hundred he gets the second childhood. 

The following are some of the instructions given to Yudhis- 
thira by Bhisma in the Santi Parva of the Sarala Mahabharata. 

“O Yudhisthira, rule the country according to Dharma, 
or else you will lose it. Rule the country in such a way that 
nobody should be unhappy. Know it for certain that the 
happiness of the people is the happiness of kings. Indra 
sends rain, if a king deals. justice even-handed to all his 
subjects. The life-span of a king increases, if his subjects 
become happy. Mete out punishments to evil-doers after due 
investigation. Ascertain truths through spies and cut off the 
heads of the real enemies of the country. Know it for certain 
that it is not a sin to punish evil-doers. Prepare a rod of 
twenty cubits in length and with it get the land measured. 
Know it that twenty-five gunthas make up a mana,* and 
twenty manas make up a vati. For one vati of land take only 
one china of gold from your subjects. The people will then 
be happy and wish your long life. Through the messangers 
you should gather information from all parts of the country. 
Send your brothers to punish rebels. Appoint a wise man as 
your minister and discharge your royal duties in accordance 
with his advice. Do not fine the cultivators with money. 
Supply the right types of horses to the cavalry. Remain 
vigilant over the activities of other kingdoms. Listen to the 
Puranas from the learned men. Visit the different parts of 
the country incognito at night to verify the truth of the infor- 
mation received. Do not give up hunting. Worship gods and 
Brahmins daily. Do not cast your longing eyes on the 


* A mana is a littie less than an acre. 
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property and wives of others. Do not allow the spies of other 
kingdoms to enter into yours. Do not harass cultivators. Set 
apart sufficient pasture-lands for cows. Give away your best 
things at the places of pilgrimage. Station your generals in 
proper places of your kingdom. Supply sufficient food to 
horses and elephants. Entrust your cows to best cowherds 
Show respect to the learned and do not be niggardly to poets.” 

Sarala Dasa appears to have possessed a very good 
knowledge of astrology, which he has exhibited in various 
parts of his works. He speaks of the characteristics of best 
horses and of the maladies from which they suffer. He gives 
the form of incantation with which snake-bites can be cured. 
He believed in the superstitions of his age, which he has 
described in various parts of his Mahabharata. He believed 
that through incantations, charms and tracts people could 
possess miraculous powers with which they could achieve 
whatever they desired. His Mahabharata contains plenty of 
materials which can be utilised for the reconstruction of the 
social, religious and economic history of his time. 

Of his numerous deviations from the Sanskrit Mahabharata, 
we give below one instance to illustrate the types of poetical 
fancies which Sarala Dasa has exhibited after being free from 
the original. 

The fall of Salya, the last general of Duryodhana, practically 
brought the Mahabharata war to a close. Bereft of his 
brothers, best generals, allied kings and most part of his army, 
that were all destroyed in the continuous war, the proud 
Kaurava king sat aghast on a stately elephant in the midst of 
the battle-field, mournfully surveying the terrible carnage still 
being perpetrated on the remnant of his army by the relent- 
less Pandavas. There was no other way for him than to flee 
from the battle-field, but before doing so, he frantically 
searched for his only son, Lakshmana Kumara, who was also 
in the thick of the fight, and fortunately found him out. 

“Run away from the battle-field, my son, and hide yourself 
in a forest,” whisphered the forlom king to his son. The 
boy being the son of a Ksatriya king, was at first reluctant to 
leave the boattle-field, but had ultimately to yield to his 
father’s advice. The Pandavas were however closing upon 
the remnant of the Kaurava army from all sides, and there 
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was hardly any way to escape. While forcing his way 
through the Pandava army Laksmana Kumara lost his life 
under the heavy blow of Bhima’s terrible club. Duryodhana 
could have no knowledge of his son’s death. 

After a short while Bhima met Duryodhana and gave a 
heavy blow from his club on the latter’s stately elephant which 
in consequence fell with its rider. Duryodhana then found an 
opportunity to hide himself inside the huge bell attached to 
the elephant’s neck and thus remained concealed underneath 
its dead body. Searches by Bhima to find him out were of no 
avail. 

The night came and grew darker and darker. The fight 
was over for the day and the battle-field for a while became 
still. Its stillness was however soon broken by the horrible 
shouts of the myriads of Yognis* who tore the corpses, 
drank their blood, ate their flesh, broke their bones with their 
teeth with terrific sounds and danced in gleeful orgies. 
Duryodhana realised that the night had fairly advanced and 
he must make his last effort to save his life by flight. He 
crawled out from beneath the dead body of the huge elephant, 
but lo! he was confronted with a river of blood, deep and 
wide, with chariots floating like ships, dead elephants and 
horses like boats and corpses like rafts. For a while he 
stood bewildered and then thought of using one of the float- 
ing corpses as his raft to go to the other side of the river 
of blood. He saw the bodies of his valiant brother Duhsasana, 
his great friend and general Karna, his instructor Drona and 
his trusted minister Sakuni, that came floating one after 
another in the river of blood. He lamented for each of them, 
describing their manifold qualities and powers, and wanted to 
use each of them as his raft, but none could bear the weight 
of his body and his huge clubs. Therefore in his each 
attempt to cross to the other side, he plunged into the river 
of blood. At last he saw a dead body, young and slim, 
bedecked with jewels, shining bangles and sparkling ear-rings, 
that came floating like a rising sun in the river of blood. 


* The Yognis are the imaginary semi-divine females of terrible 
forms and miraculous powers. They are fond of human flesh and 
blood. 
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“Who are you, lovely one? Can you take me to the other 

side of the river of blood?” cried Duryodhan and sat upon 
it with his huge clubs. The corpse floated like a canoe and 
by using his clubs as oars, the desparate king was ere long 
on the other side of the river of blood. When he was safe, 
he wanted to recognize the face of the corpse which did so 
great a service to him, but alas! he found it to be that of 
his only son Lakshmana Kumara. His paternal heart broke 
and he swooned for a while, and after his recovery from it, 
he lamented loudly, describing his manifold qualities. There 
was however no time to lose. He hurriedly dug a trench 
with his club and laid the body of his beloved son in it, and 
then ran to his palace where his queen Bhanumati was pass- 
ing the sleepless night. 
“ The rest of the story is connected with Duryodhana’s flight 
during the same night to the Vyasa Sarovara where he ulti- 
mately fought with Bhima and lost his life. The deviations 
like the one of which the briefest summary has been given 
above, are numerous, and each has received a distinct treat- 
ment in Sarala Dasa’s Mahabharata. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Poet's Mahabharata : its Geographical and 
Historical Information 


WE are also to give here a general idea to the reader about 
such historical and geographical references as are found in the 
Sarala Mahabharata, but which are mostly absent in the 
Sanskrit original. Sarala Dasa mentions an unusually large 
number of historical and geographical names which he 
incidentally introduces into all his narratives, but particularly 
into such narratives as relate to notable marriages like those 
of Bhanumati, Draupadi and Uttara, in which the kings of 
all parts of India are said to have been present. In his Sabha 
Parva he presents a historical and geographical picture of 
India as was known to him, and devotes the major portion of 
thirteen thousand verses to the description of the digvijayas 
(conquests) of the Pandavas, in course of which they are taken 
to all parts of India. The messengers who had been sent to 
the four directions by Duryodhana to trace out the Pandavas 
while they were living incognito, furnish long lists of places 
where they are said to have searched for them. The names 
of the countries and kings that participated in the Mahabharata 
war, have been given in the Udyoga Parva. In the Asva- 
medha Parva the sacred horse has been taken to different parts 
of India, which have been mentioned by their names. 

We thus obtain a historical and geographical picture of 
India from the Sarala Mahabharata, the main characteristic of 
which is that it is not a picture of the Mahabharata Age, but 
of the historical times, particularly of the poet’s time. 
We must however note the limitations of the geographical and 
historical information left to us by Sarala Dasa. It has been 
casually and incidentally introduced into all the Parvas of his 
Mahabharata except his Sabha Parva, in which a deliberate 
attempt appears to have been made to present a geographical 
picture of India, mostly of the historical times. The art of 
writing history or geography in a direct and systematic manner 
being not one of the achievements of the ancient Hindu 
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writers, our poet can hardly be expected to have risen above 
the spirit of his age. Because of his declared view that the 
Mahabharata Wars were fought seventy-three times, he has 
consistently introduced into his Mahabharata the historical 
and geographical information of all ages known to him. 
Among the geographical places mentioned, some may be 
fictitious, but the vast majority of them are identifiable. Some 
of the historical and geographical names mentioned have 
been changed by the poet probably with a view to give them 
Puranic forms, and in some cases their Oriya forms have been 
used. The geographical regions mentioned do not often show 
their order of contiguity and directions given in respect of 
them are also sometimes erroneous. Evidently Sarala Dasa 
did not use any maps which were hardly available in his time. 
He has left to us certain historical and geographical names 
which he had heard, and which he could remember at the 
time of writing and conveniently incorporate them 
in his metrical compositions. To meet the exigencies of his 
metre some names have been lengthened or shortened and for 
the same exigencies the contiguity of the geographical places 
and regions mentioned, has been made topsyturvy. 

Despite these limitations Sarala Dasa’s knowledge of 
history and geography constitutes an important and interest- 
ing source of information to all classes of readers. After 
giving a description of each kingdom that participated in the 
Mahabharata War, the poet sums up the participating king- 
doms which practically cover the whole of India. Along with 
the kingdoms of the Mahabharata Age such as Sindhu and 
Gandhara, occur the kingdoms of the historical times such as 
Garjana (Ghazna or Ghazni), Tihudi (Tehri in Garhwal) and 
Karamandala (Coromandel Coast). There is thus an inter- 
mixtute of geographical names of the Puranic and historical 
times. 

The same characteristic is to be noticed in the mention of 
the detailed geography in respect of different regions of India. 
Sarala Dasa had a hazy idea about the geography of the north- 
west India. Nevertheless, he mentions Lahore (Lohapura), 
Punjab, Hariyana, etc. His geographical knowledge extended 
beyond the North-west frontier of India as is evident from 
his mention of Ghazna, Khurswan and Persia. 
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The geographical names of the Central India such as 
Ajayameru (Ajmer), Ranastambhapura (Ranthambhor), 
Amber, Jodhpur, Kalinjar (Kunjara), Chanceri, Bhopal, 
Seopur, Ujjain and others have found mention. Of the 
Western India a few places like Baglana (in the Nasik 
District) and Bhrigukachcha (Bhrigupura)}, now known as 
Broach in Gujarat, lave been mentioned. 

The sacred cities of the region now known as Uttara 
Pradesh, have necessarily found mention, but along with them 
the places not traditionally sacred, also occur in his work. 
Kalpi (in the Jalaun District), Kalanagara (Kara near 
Allahabad), Suklapura (Sakaldih in the Chandauli Tahasil of 
Baranasi) and Jaunpur have been prominently mentioned. 
Two long narratives of the Sarala Mahabharata have been 
devoted to the wars connected with Kalpi. On the break-up 
of the Delhi Sultanate on the eve of Mahammad Tughlak’s 
death, Kalpi became a small independent state and also a bone 
of contention among the Sultans of Delhi, Malwa and Jaunpur. 
The tripartite struggle that ensued for its possession has 
become the subject matter of these narratives, which Sarala 
Dasa has written in his own way in Puranic settings with the 
changed names of the Sultans, but with the correct names of 
their territories. Similarly, he has also written a long narra- 
tive in the Sabha Parva echoing the conflict between Orissa 
and Jaunpur which he mentjons as Yamunapura or Yamadag- 
nipura. 

In the Bihar and Bengal region mention has been made of 
tne main political divisions such as Magadha, Mithila, Bhoja- 
pura, Anga (Karna-mandala), Tira-bhukti, Varendri, (Nilendri), 
East Bengal (Velala-desa, i.e. the country of Ballalasena) and 
West Bengal (Mandara-desa, i.e. the tract where the fort of 
Mandara existed). Sarala Dasa also refers to a few cities of 
this region such as Udandapura (Bihar-sherif), Vaisali 
(Vrisala-nagar), Champapura (the capital of Anga, i.e. the 
Bhagalpur-Monghyr region), Velavalipur (i.e. Gaur, the capital 
of Ballalasena), Jnanapura on the Ganges which he makes the 
capital of the kings Jnana-chandra and Kula-chandra, Hari- 
kala-nagara by which he probably means Pattikera, the 
capital of Harikaladeva Ranavanka Malla and Dandapura, 
perhaps the capital of Dandakabhukti or present Midnapore. 
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Sarala Dasa knew the namés of the ancient political divisions 
of Assam such as Kamarupa, Pragjyotisapura, Sonitapura and 
Kamaksya and also the name of the medieval kingdom 
Laksmipura or Lakhipura in the valley of the Brahmaputra, 
ruled by a tribal people known as Chhutias in the thirteenth 
century. In the contiguous Himalayan region he places the 
countries of Nepal, Bhotan, Pasupalaka (probably Sikkim), 
Khaga-desa (the land of birds), Mahatrina-desa (the land of 
tall grass), the Mahlara-desa (i.e. the land of the wandering 
tribes) and the Jala-taranga-desa (i.e. the land with a very 
high rainfall). 

Sarala Dasa being a man of Orissa, it is natural that a very 
Jarge number of geographical places of this region have been 
mentioned by him. He refers to such well-known places as 
Ekamra (Bhubaneswar), Konarka and Puri, and also to the 
insignificant places like Amaravati and Kalakala. 

He shows a detailed knowledge of South India, particularly 
of the Andhra region where, as already stated, he served as a 
soldier in the army of the Orissan king. He correctly gives 
the main political divisions of the south of his time, Viz. 
Vijaya-mandala or Mallika-mandala which was no doubt the 
Vijayanagara empire ruled over by his contemporary 
Mallikarjuna; Chola-mandala, Udaya-mandala‘ or Kanchi- 
mandala which was no doubt the territory administered by 
Saluva Narasimha and in which Udayagiri and Kanchi were 
situated; and Kosala-mandala or Brahma Sahi by which the 
poet certainly meant the Bahamani kingdom. Beyond these 
regions lay Chira-desa, i.e. Chera-desa or the Kerala country 
and Kajjali-desa and Khinna-desa which are to be identified 
with Konkan and its strong fort Khelna. 

The poet refers to a very large number of places situated 
in these broad divisions. Of the places situated*in the Andhra 
region, mention has been made of Mahendranagara (modern 
Rajahmundry), Kundavedi or Kondavidu situated in the 
Guntur _ District, Amara-chuda-parvata or Devarakonda 
situated in the Nalgonda District, Udayagiri and Chandragiri 
which were the famous forts in the territory of Saluva Nara- 
simha, and Kakatipura which was the old capital of the 
Kakatiya kings. Many smaller places like Bhadrachalam, 
Vijayavada (Bezwada), Matanga or Srisailam, Patala-Ganga 
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etc. have also been referred to. The poet records the mytho- 
logical stories about the origins of the shrine of Mallikarjuna 
situated on the top of the Shrisailam, by the side of the Patala- 
Ganga that flows nearby. He has also written a very long 
narrative in a Puranic form about the battle of Devarakonda 
fought between the Gajapati king Kapilendra and the Baha- 
mani king Humayun. 

The famous places mentioned in the Tamilnadu region are 
Kanchi, Chandrapura (i.e. Chingleput), Kaveri-pattana which 
is perhaps the modern Negapatam, Udanga which is a 
shortened form of Urangapura or Uragapura, the ancient 
name of Trichinopoly, Padmanbha-parvata (i.e. the temple of 
Srirangam), Rudra-parvata (i.e. the temple of Tanjore), 
Pandavanagara (i.e. Madura), Ramesvara, Setuvandha etc. 
The similar names mentioned of the Mysore region are 
Belaura (i.e. Bellary), Bela-nagara (i.e. modern Belur in the 
Hasan District), Suravara-patana (i.e. Sringapattanam) and 
Maulavati-nagara which is probably the city of Mysore. 

Within the limited scope of this work it is not possible to 
give to the reader an adequate idea about the geographical 
knowledge exhibited by Sarala Dasa in his Mahabharata. We 
pass on next to the historical names mentioned by him. He 
refers in slightly changed forms to such historical royal 
dynasties as the Chauhanas, Chalukyas, Solankis, Haihayas, 
Yadavas and Andhras. Mention has been made of such 
historical Orissan kings as Yayati of the Somavamsi dynasty 
and Chudanga (Chodaganga) of the Ganga dynasty. Malli- 
karjuna and Virupaksa, the emperors of Vijayanagara, who 
were the contemporaries of the poet, have been referred to 
more than once. In his Sabha- Parva Sarala Dasa takes 
Sahadeva in course of his digvijaya to different parts of Bengal, 
which are said to have been ruled by such kings as Kula- 
chandra, Jnanachandra, Belalasena (Ballalasena) and Kesava- 
sena. He mentions side by side Hastikala-nagara and Madhu- 
matanga-desa which are probably the corrupt forms of Hari- 
kala-nagara and Madhumathana-desa. The existence of two 
historical kings named Harikaladeva Ranavanka Malla and 
Madhumathanadeva tuling in East Bengal, is vouchsafed by 
epigraphical records. When Sahadeva went to Mithila on the 
occasion of the Rajasuya sacrifice, Nandasena is said to have 
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been ruling there. It appears that Nandasena is a corruption 
or the copyist’s mistake for Nanyasena or Nanyadeva who 
was a historical king of Mithila. 

It is interesting to note that Sarala Dasa extends invitation 
through the Pandavas on the occasion of their Rajasuya 
sacrifice to almost all historical kings who fought with 
Allauddin Khiliji for their freedom. Although the names of 
these kings have in some cases been slightly changed and the 
names of their kingdoms have sometimes been erroneously 
given, the narratives written by the poet about them lead us 
to identify them with the Baghela king Karnadeva of Gujarat, 
the Yadava kings Ramachandradeva and Sankaradeva of 
Devagiri, the Sisodiya king Hammiradeva of Chitor, the 
Kakatiya king Prataparudradeva of Telingana and the Pandya 
king Vira Pandya of the south. Only thé name of Vira 
Ballala, the Hoysala king of Mysore, whose kingdom was 
also conquered by Allauddin Khiliji, is not to be found in 
the list of the freedom-fighters. The omission appears to be 
intentional, because Vira Ballala did not fight at all and when 
Malik Kafur appeared before the gates of his capital Dyvara- 
samudra, disregarding the advice of his well-wishers, he 
abjectly surrendered his wealth and kingdom to him. For 
this reason the poet appears to have ignored him as being 
unworthy of receiving invitation from the Pandavas. 

The above survey of the geographical and historical infor- 
mation to be obtained from the Sarala Mahabharata, is a very 
brief one. Textual corruptions mostly due to copyists and 
printers, have in many cases obscured ihe valuable historical 
and geographical information contained in this work, which 
is in many respects different from the similar works produced 
by the Hindus in ancient and medieval times. Sarala Dasa 
rose above the prejudice of his age and incorporated into his 
work mundane matters, which from the orthodox stand-point 
were not to find place in a sacred book like the Mahabharata. 
He has even given us the glimpses of the Muslim history and 
Muslim geography of his time. We have stated earlier that 
his Mahabharata is neither an adoption nor a translation of 
the Sanskrit original. The storv of the original Mahabharata 
has been merely a means to him to record his own knowledge 
and experiences through it. While writing the Mahabharata 
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he was not oblivious of the surroundings in which he lived, of 
the multifarious knowledge available in his time and above 
all, of the history and geography as were known in his time. 
Even granting that Sarala Dasa possessed a splendid memory, 
we have perhaps to concede that he had access to certain 
sources from which he gathered his knowledge, particularly 
with regard to history and geography. Barring a few honour- 
able exceptions, written history or geography as such did not 
exist in Hindu India, but it seems that all leading Hindu 
States maintained historians and geographers who were in 
the know of the traditional history and geography orally 
handed down from generation to generation. This traditional 
knowledge in the subjects lacked accuracy, but nevertheless, 
it would have been useful to the states in maintaining foreign 
relations and leading military expeditions. Orissa had become 
a leading Hindu State in the fifteenth century and it is not 
unlikely that it maintained historians and geographers. 
Sarala Dasa who was a soldier in his earlier career, appears 
to have had access to their knowledge, 
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earlier than Sarala Dasa’s writings. It describes the marriage 
of Siva with Parvati. 

2. Markanda Dasa—Kesava Koili 

It is also of 34 stanzas, each beginning with a consonant 
of the Oriya alphabet. Generally supposed to be earlier than 
Sarala Dasa’s works, it is in the form of an address to the 
cuckoo, in which Yasoda, mother of Srikrishna, laments her 
fate after her son had left Gopapura. 

3. Sarala Dasa—Vilanka Ramayana 

It is the earliest work of the poet, available in various 
recensions of which the one published by the Radha-ramana 
Pustakalaya, Cuttack, in 1951, has been utilised in this mono- 
graph. 

4. Sarala Dasa—Mahabharata 

It is the magnum opus of the poet, available in various 
recensions of which the one published by the Radharamana 
Press, Cuttack, in 1956, appears to be the best. A more 
authentic addition undertaken by the Government of Orissa, 
will soon be published. 

5. Sarala Dasa—Chandi Purana 

It is the last known work of Sarala Dasa, published in 
several additions, of which the one brought out by the 
Arunodaya Press, Cuttack, in 1953, has been utilised in this 
monograph. 

6. Pandit Gopinatha Nanda Sarma—Sri Bharata-Darpana 

It is a learned work on Sarala Dasa’s Mahabharata. The 
copies of the first print having become rare, it has recently 
been reprinted by the Sahitya Akademi, Bhubaneswar, and is 
available with the same agency, 

7. Sarala Smaranika, Prajatantra Press, Cuttack, 1954 

It is a collection of articles by several writers on different 
aspects of Sarala Dasa’s life and literature, published in 1954 


on the occasion of the poet's anniversary organized by the 
Prajatantra Prachara Samiti. 
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Mahabharata 
Rabhuvamsa 
Srimadbhagavate Gita 
Srimadbhagavata Puranam 
Bharata-Savitri 
Ekamra Purana (Radha-ramana Press, Cuttack) 
. Gita-Govinda 
The influences of Nos. 2-7 on Sarala Dasa’s Mahabharata 
have been discussed in Chapters I and II. The differences 
between Sarala Dasa’s Mahabharata and the original Sanskrit 
Mahabharata have been shown in Chapter III. 
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III HISTORICAL WORKS 


History of Bengal, Dacca University, Vols. I and II 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan—T he Age of Imperial Kanauj 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan—The Struggle for Empire 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan—The Delhi Sultanate 
H. Mahtab—History of Orissa, Vols. I and II 
P Mukherji—Gajapati Kings of Orissa, Calcutta, 1953 
A. K. N. Sastri and Venkanta Ramanayya—Further 
Sources of Vijayanagara History, Vols. I-IH 

8. N. Venkanta Ramanayya—Vijayanagara, Origin of the 
City and the Empire, 1953 

9. S. Krishnaswami Ayyangar—Sources of Vijayanagara 
History, 1919 

The above historical works have been utilised to bring out 
the relevant facts about king Kapilendra, the contemporary 
of Sarala Dasa, and to form an idea about the historical epoch 
in which the poet’s literature flourished. The histories of the 
royal families and the king referred to by Sarala Dasa in his 
Mahabharata and in Chapter TV of this monograph, are to 
be found in Nos. 1-6. They also help us in identifying certain 
place-names mentioned by the poet. 
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IV HISTORY OF LITERATURE 


1. Mayadhar Manasinha—History of Oriya Literature, 
Sahitya Akademi, New Delhi. 
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It attempts a chronological treatment of the growth of the 
Oriya literature in which the place and importance of Sarala 
Dasa’s writings have been discussed. 


V ARCHAEOLOGICAL WORKS 


1. A. Cunningham—Reports of Archaeological Survey of 
India, Vols. XII, XVII and XX 

2. A. Fihrer—Monuments Antiquities and Inscriptions in 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 1891 

3. Archaeological Survey of Mysore, Annual Report, 1939 

4. S. N. Majumdar. Sastri—Curningham’s Ancient Geo- 
graphy of India, Calcutta, 1924 

5. Mc Crindle—Ancient India as described by Ptolemy 

6. K. C. Panigrahi—Archaeological Remains at Bhuba- 
neswar, Calcutta, 1961 

The story of the origin of the phallus Gokarncesvara dis- 
cussed in No. 6 (pp. 21-22, 220-21) has been turned by Sarala 
Dasa into the story of the origin of the phallus Kuntisvara 
as shown in Chapter I of this monograph. Nos. 1-5 have 
been utilised in identifying some of the place-names mentioned 
in Sarala Dasa’s Mahabharata and briefly referred to in 
Chapter IV of this work. 


VI JOURNALS 


1. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. III, refers to Patalaganga 
(p. 61) mentioned by Sarala Dasa 

2. V. V., Mirashi—Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, 
Vol. IV, refers to Dandapura (p. CXXVII) which was pro- 
bably the capital of Dandakabhukti (Midnapur in West 
Bengal). This place has also found mention in Sarala Dasa’s 
Mahabharata, 

3. Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

Vol. LXIX, 1901. Reference to the birth place of king 


Kapilendra, the contemporary of Sarala Dasa, is to be found 
at p. 175. 
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SARALA DASA, who flourished in the second halt 
of the fifteenth century, is generally recognised 
to be the maker of the Orlya literature. Three of 
his epics, the Vilanka Ramayana, the Mahabharata 
and the Chandi Purana are so far known, and of 
them the Mahabharata Is his magnum opus. 


in writing his Mahabharata, the poet has made 
numerous deviations and has added to it copiously 
the stories of his own creation and various mat- 
ters known to him. In the final form Sarala Dasa’s 
Mahabharata is a new creation analogous to 
Kalidasa‘'s Raghuvamsa. 


Sarala Dasa’s writings put together exceed 
In volume the writings of any other poet or writer 
of the entire Oriya literature. Poetry was in the 
blood of Sarala Dasa and it flowed from his iron 
stylus as words flowed from his mouth. His 
verses are simple, forceful! and musical with no 
trace of artificiality In them. They were mostly 
free from Sanskritisation. His writings in palm- 
leaf manuscripts can even now be traced in all 
parts of Orissa. 


Dr Krishna Chandra Panigrahi has taken great 
pains to depict the life of the poet on the back- 
ground of his contemporary times. Dr Panigrahi’s 
critical evaluation of Sarala Dasa’s works is sure 
to receive acclaim from serious students of Indian 
literature. 
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